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The  Brazilian  Amazon  is  presently  undergoing  profound 
ecological,  political,  and  socioeconomic  changes  as  a  range 
of  interest  groups  struggle  to  exploit  this  vast  and  complex 
region.   Current  government  policy  emphasizes  private 
colonization  as  a  means  of  establishing  farming  communities 
in  Amazonia.   Private  colonization  is  becoming  a  dominant 
feature  in  the  occupation  of  certain  frontier  areas.   The 
400,000  hectare  Tucum3  Project,  in  south  central  Para,  is 
the  central  focus  of  this  study. 

The  Tucuma  Project  encompasses  several  settlement  types 
including  the  company  town,  the  spontaneous  gold  mining 
communities,  and  the  farmers  living  on  their  homesteads.   In 
particular  the  study  examines  a  group  of  colonist-farmers 
during  their  first  years  of  adjustment  to  frontier  farming. 
The  high  costs  of  moving  and  establishing  a  viable  farming 
operation  resulted  in  the  decapitalization  of  many  farmers. 

While  the  colonization  effort  at  Tucuma  suffered  both 
from  the  inexperience  of  the  colonization  firm  and  severe 
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cutbacks  in  expected  government  funding,  the  unplanned  event 
of  the  gold  rush  provided  a  boost  to  the  local  economy  in 
the  initial  phase  of  the  project.   The  opportunities  for 
off-farm  work  helped  many  farmers  subsidize  the  heavy  costs 
of  moving  to  the  frontier.   Given  the  dynamic  nature  of  many 
contemporary  Amazon  frontier  areas  these  findings  stress  the 
importance  of  being  adaptable  and  open  to  unplanned 
opportunities. 

Although  private  colonization  provides  an  alternative 
for  small  farmers  with  some  financial  resources  it 
effectively  closes  the  frontier  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
migrant  population,  including  the  landless  poor.   The 
private  colonization  firms  are  also  major  beneficiaries  for 
they  are  able  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  government  land  at 
a  very  low  cost.   Private  colonization  serves  the  interests 
of  an  agribusiness  model  that  advocates  large  mechanized 
farms  and  the  production  of  cash  crops  for  the  international 
market.   Paradoxically  it  is  this  model  that  forced  many 
frontier  colonists  to  leave  their  small  farms  and  move. 

The  Amazon  continues  to  be  thought  of  by  policy  makers 
as  a  solution  to  many  national  problems.  Unless  major 
changes  are  made  in  Amazon  frontier  policy  it  is  likely  that 
the  inequalities  found  elsewhere  in  Brazil  will  be 
replicated  on  the  frontier. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Background 

The  Amazon  extends  over  6,600,000  square  kilometers  and 
comprises  part  of  five  Latin  American  countries.    Most  of 
the  Amazon,  close  to  five  million  square  kilometers  of  it, 
lies  within  the  national  territory  of  Brazil.   "Legal 
Amazonia,"  Brazil's  administrative  definition,  comprises 
over  60%  of  the  nation's  land  area  but  only  9%  of  its  total 
population  of  128  million. 

Today  Amazonia  is  as  much  a  paradox  as  when  the  first 
European  explorers  arrived  in  the  16th  century.   Skeptics 
see  the  Amazon  as  an  obstacle  to  development,  and  a  place 
where  the  impression  of  rich  natural  resources  is  illusory. 
Optimistic  assessments  view  the  region  as  a  storehouse  of 
natural  resources  and  the  area  where  national  hopes  for 
economic  development  and  expansion  can  be  realized. 

For  the  last  two  decades  Brazilian  government  policies 
for  the  Amazon  aimed  to  populate  and  integrate  the  area  into 
the  national  economy.   These  policies  have  been  implemented 
through  colonization  schemes,  tax  incentives,  and  large 
scale   construction  projects.   Within  this  context,  a  wide 
range  of  interest  groups  whose  goals  are  affected  in 
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different  ways  by  government  policy  struggle  to  exploit  and 
utilize  this  vast  and  fragile  frontier  area.   This  frontier, 
presently  undergoing  profound  ecological  (Goodland  and  Irwin 
1975,  Smith  1976),  political,  and  socioeconomic  changes 
(Cardoso  and  Muller  1977,  lanni  1979,  Martins  1980, 
Pompermayer  1980),  is  the  setting  for  this  study. 

In  the  late  1970s,  when  the  Brazilian  government  was 
shifting  from  the  public  colonization  efforts  of  the 
Transamazon  highway  to  private  colonization,  a  large 
colonization  firm  bought  up  close  to  one  million  acres  in 
south  central  Para.   This  area,  which  later  became  the 
Tucumif  Project,  had  been  auctioned  off  by  the  government 
with  the  understanding  that  the  colonization  firm  would 
bring  farmers  and  other  colonists  into  the  area  and  provide 
the  basic  infrastructure  necessary  for  colonization.   In 
1981  the  state  highway  had  reached  the  project  area  and  the 
company  began  recruiting  farmers  to  come  to  the  project. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  region  prompted  the  influx  of  a 
wide  variety  of  individuals  from  all  over  Brazil  seeking 
relief  from  the  severe  national  recession. 

The  private  colonization  project  of  TucumS  is  located 
in  Para  (see  Figure  1-1).   The  state  of  Para  is  the  location 
of  several  large  development  projects  currently  being 
carried  out  by  the  Brazilian  government.   These  include  the 
Carajas  mining  project,  the  Tucurui  hydroelectric  project, 
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and  the  Trombetas  port  facility.   The  Tucuma  project  serves 
as  the  locus  for  the  activity  of  small  farmers,  gold 
miners , federal  and  state  officials,  the  colonization  company 
and  its  employees,  sawmills,  and  mining  concerns.   It 
provides  an  excellent  laboratory  for  the  study  of  change  in 
the  frontier  region  of  southern  Para.  In  addition,  this  site 
was  chosen  because  of  previous  and  ongoing  studies  by  other 
social  scientists  which  complement  the  analysis  of 
socioeconomic  change  in  this  area  over  time. 

This  study  sets  out  to  do  three  things:  1)  to  describe 
the  TucumS  project  as  one  form  of  frontier  settlement,  2)  to 
describe  the  small  farmers  who  were  to  be  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  the  private  colonization  project  and  the 
problems  they  have  had  in  adjusting  to  the  frontier,  3)  to 
evaluate  the  potential  of  private  colonization  as  a  means  to 
settle  small  farmers  in  the  Amazon.   It  is  my  hope  that  this 
study  will  contribute  to  the  body  of  literature  that 
explores  human  adaptation  and  utilization  of  the  humid 
tropics.   The  results  of  this  study  are  relevant  to  the 
understanding  of  social  change  and  to  the  formation  of 
development  policy. 

Since  the  early  days  of  European  discovery,  over  four 
centuries  ago,  the  political  economy  of  the  region  can  be 
seen  as  a  series  of  cycles  in  which  native  resources  have 
been  removed  for  the  enrichment  of  other  nations.   Prior  to 
the  1950s,  the  boom-bust  cycles  in  the  regional  economy,  and 


to  a  large  extent  the  national  economy,  responded  to  a 
strong,  but  often  short  lived,  demand  for  a  single  resource 
on  the  world  market.   In  the  Amazon  the  local  manifestation 
of  this  type  of  economy  was  the  aviamento  system.   Here 
large  companies  advanced  goods  on  credit  to  river  traders 
who,  in  return  for  the  specified  forest  product,  advanced 
supplies  to  trading  posts  who  traded  the  goods  with  the 
gatherers  who  brought  in  the  natural  products  (Wagley  1976, 
lanni  1978,  Moran  1981).   These  natural  products  have,  over 
time,  included  sarsaparilla ,  cloves,  cedar,  brazil  nuts 
(known  as  drogas  do  serta'o) ,  animal  skins,  turtles,  and 
rubber.   When  the  world  market  was  saturated  or,  in  the  case 
of  rubber,  when  the  national  monopoly  was  broken,  the  local 
frontier  economy  collapsed.   After  1912  people  and  capital 
left  the  region.   Those  who  remained  survived  by  returning 
to  former  subsistence  strategies.   This  phenomenon  has 
become  known  as  the  hollow  frontier  (Wagley  1971,  Margolis 
1973  and  1977,  Cardoso  and  Muller  1978). 

As  the  frontier  advanced  the  struggle  intensified 
between  the  powerful  and  weak  social  groups.   When  Carvajal 
first  went  up  the  Amazon  River  in  1542  the  native  population 
was  concentrated  most  heavily  along  the  rich  Amazon 
floodplain.   War  with  the  Europeans  drove  aboriginal  peoples 
further  inland.   Western  disease,  to  which  native  peoples 
had  little  resistance,  took  its  toll.   Frontier  expansion 
continues  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  native  groups  as  they 


come  into  direct  contact  with  Brazilian  colonists.   The  past 
and  present  impact  of  Western  civilization  on  native  peoples 
in  Brazil  has  been  documented  by  Denevan  (1976),  Wagley 
(1977),  Hemming  (1978),  and  Davis  (1977). 

In  the  decade  of  the  1950s  the  goals  of  populating  the 
Amazon,  securing  national  frontiers,  and  integrating  the 
region  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  gained  new  importance. 
The  seeds  of  this  new  emphasis  were  planted  in  the 
preceeding  decade  when  then  President  Getulio  Vargas  gave 
his  famous  Amazon  address  where  he  called  for  the  opening 
up,  occupation,  and  utilization  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
wealth. 

One  of  the  first  concrete  steps  toward  the  goal  of 
development  and  population  of  the  Brazilian  hinterlands  was 
the  government's  decision  to  build  the  new  national  capital, 
Brasilia,  in  the  state  of  Goias  in  the  arid  north  central 
backlands.   It  was  hoped  that  this  move  would  help  break  the 
concentration  of  economic  activity  and  population  along  the 
fertile  coastal  strip.   A  further  step  was  taken  in  1960 
with  the  completion  of  the  Belem-Brasilia  Highway, 
effectively  linking  northern  Brazil  overland  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation  for  the  first  time. 

Following  the  military  coup  in  1964,  the  government 
moved  toward  a  national  plan  of  development  and  integration 
in  an  effort  to  quell  growing  social  and  economic  problems. 
SUDENE,  the  Superintendency  for  the  Development  of  the 


Northeast,  created  prior  to  the  1964  coup,  provided  a  model 
for  SUDAM  ( Superintendency  for  the  Development  of  the 
Amazon).   SUDAM  resulted  from  the  reorganization  of  SPVEA, 
the  old  regional  development  agency.   During  this  same  time 
the  government  also  reformed  the  national  land  statute 
(Estatuto  da  Terra),  supposedly  in  a  move  to  support  the 
rights  of  squatters  while  dissolving  Brazil's  long  standing 
minifundio-latifundio  complex. 

Northeastern  Brazil,  poor,  overpopulated ,  and  suffering 
from  a  cyclical  drought,  provided  the  spark  for  government 
action.   During  a  1970  visit  to  drought  victims  in  the 
Northeast,  General  Medici,  then  president  of  Brazil, 
promised  to  relieve  their  suffering  by  "taking  men  without 
land  to  a  land  without  men."   The  first  Plan  for  National 
Integration  (PIN),  announced  after  the  President's  visit  to 
the  Northeast,  stressed  government-sponsored  agricultural 
colonization  in  the  Amazon  coupled  with  road  construction 
and  large-scale  ranching  and  development  of  other  natural 
resources.   During  this  initial  phase  of  PIN  it  seemed  that 
frontier  land  would  become  accessible  to  poor  farmers. 

The  Transamazon  colonization  project,  which  planned  to 
settle  100,000  small  farm  families  along  100  km  strips  on 
either  side  of  the  Transamazon  Highway,  was  by  far  the  most 
innovative  aspect  of  this  program.   The  agency  created  to 
carry  out  this  resettlement  scheme  was  the  Institute  for 
Colonization  and  Agrarian  Reform  (INCRA). 
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At  the  same  time  the  Brazilian  government  continued  to 
grant  large  concessions  of  land  to  Brazilian  and  foreign 
corporations  (Wagley  1974:8).   The  newly  created  SUDAM  began 
to  approve  large  development  projects  for  the  Amazon  region 
encouraging  them  with  generous  fiscal  incentives.    These 
incentives  included  a  50%  reduction  of  corporate  income 
taxes  on  investments  destined  for  the  Amazon,  exemption  from 
import  duties  for  raw  materials  and  from  export  duties  for 
certain  commodities,  full  tax  exemption  from  approved 
projects  up  to  1982,  and  special  credit  arrangements  often 
with  matching  funds  (Kleinpenning  1977).   These  dual 
objectives,  of  encouraging  large-scale  investment,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  making  land  available  to  resource-poor 
farmers,  on  the  other,  often  seemed  contradictory  and  to  be 
working  at  cross  purposes  (Wagley  1977,  Panagides  and 
Magalhaes,  1974).   These  contradictions  in  policy,  which 
brought  groups  with  fundamentally  different  objectives  into 
contact,  set  the  stage  for  future  conflict  (Schmink  1981). 

The  Transamazon  colonization  effort  came  under  sharp 
criticism  only  a  few  years  after  it  was  initiated.   Many  of 
the  critics  of  the  project  saw  its  intended  beneficiaries, 
the  landless  farmers,  as  a  hindrance  to  development  as  well 
as  a  hazard  to  the  region's  ecology.   This  type  of  criticism 
amounts  to  little  more  than  blaming  the  victim  (Wood  and 
Schmink  1979).   The  project  suffered  from  a  variety  of 
problems,  ranging  from  the  inadequate  maintenance  of  primary 
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infrastructure  to  poor  advice  to  farmers  and  a  general 
inability  to  deal  with  the  large  influx  of  spontaneous 
migrants  (Moran  1975,  Smith  1976,  Fearnside  1978,  Foweraker 
1981).   The  lack  of  the  political  will  to  see  the  project 
through  was  one  of  the  more  important  factors  in  the  early 
termination  of  this  public  colonization  effort. 

By  1975  the  Transamazon  colonization  project  had  been 
almost  totally  discontinued.   Instead  the  government 
concentrated  on  promoting  large-scale  private  investment  in 
regional  development.   The  Polamazonia  program,  begun  in 
1975,  focused  on  developing  large  agricultural,  mining, 
hydroelectric,  and  forestry  projects.   Strategic  areas  were 
designated  as  growth  poles  for  development.   By  1976  the 
government  had  already  authorized  335  large  agricultural 
projects,  171  industrial  projects,  and  22  projects  for 
infrastructural  improvement  (Kleinpenning  1978:9).   Private 
colonization  was  on  the  increase  too  with  25  new  projects, 
some  as  large  as  500,000  ha.,  authorized  by  INCRA  in  1979 
for  northern  Mato  Grosso  and  southern  Para  (Schmink  1981). 
This  policy  shift  effectively  transferred  much  of  the  task 
of  land  distribution,  sales,  and  colonist  selection  to 

private  firms. 

Major  migratory  streams  into  the  Amazon  can  be  seen  as 
a  response  to  socioeconomic  pressures  in  other  regions  of 
Brazil.   Historically  migrants  into  eastern  Amazonia  have 
come  from  the  Northeast  of  Brazil  (Velho  1972,  Foweraker 
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1981).   The  coffee  frontier  moved  across  the  state  of  S'ao 
Paulo  in  the  19th  century  and  into  the  state  of  Parana  in 
the  1920's  (Stein  1957,  Velho  1972,  Margolis  1973). 
Margolis  (1973)  reports  how  fluctuations  in  the  world  market 
for  coffee  led  to  the  introduction  of  colonization  projects 
in  Parana.   Here  real  estate  companies  sold  land  to  small 
scale  coffee  farmers,  many  of  whom  were  former  sharecroppers 
or  wage  laborers  on  large  coffee  farms  in  Sao  Paulo. 

In  the  1940s  and  1950s  large  numbers  of  poor 
Northeastern  farmers  in  search  of  land  were  attracted  to  the 
new  coffee  frontier  in  northern  Parana.   As  the  soil  became 
exhausted  from  the  practices  of  extensive  coffee  cultivation 
farmers  moved  into  areas  that  were  less  appropriate  for 
coffee  farming.   As  small  coffee  farms  became  less  viable 
and  government  policies  shifted  to  favor  larger  operations 
like  cattle  ranching  and  soybean  production  many  farmers 
were  forced  to  sell  to  larger  landowners.   These  ecological 
and  socioeconomic  factors  combined  to  force  small  farmers  to 
move  to  frontier  areas  in  Amazonia  (Margolis  1973,  1979). 

More  recent  migration  from  southern  Brazil  resulted 
from  a  similar  combination  of  factors.   In  the  last  two 
decades  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  one  of  the  most  agriculturally 
productive  areas  in  southern  Brazil,  has  seen  tremendous 
change.   Traditionally  the  area  was  divided  between  small 
farms  on  the  hilly  slopes  and  valleys  and  larger  farms  on 
the  flatter  plateau  and  plains  areas.   Norman  Rask  (1977) 
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provided  a  description  of  farming  systems  in  this  area  20 
years  ago.   At  that  time  small  farmers  accounted  for  two 
thirds  of  the  rural  population.   Large  farms  concentrated  on 
the  production  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  wheat  while  small 
farms,  averaging  25  to  30  ha.,  concentrated  on  corn,  beans, 
and  hogs.   Many  families  also  produced  milk  and  cheese  for 
sale.    Most  farmers  were  descendants  of  European  migrants 
(mostly  Italian  and  German)  to  the  area  in  the  late  1800s. 
In  1964  the  transition  from  wheat  to  a  greater  concentration 
on  soybeans  had  already  begun. 

By  1981,  when  I  first  visited  this  area  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  soybeans  were  the  primary  cash  crop  in  the  area. 
Small  farm  plots  had  dropped  in  size  but  rose  in  number  as 
farmers  were  forced  to  divide  their  land  among  their 
children.   The  average  size  of  the  small  farm  had  been 
reduced  to  about  12  ha.   Tobacco  farming,  supported  by 
strong  incentives  from  tobacco  multinationals,  continued  to 
be  important  in  certain  areas.   Small  farmers  still  relied 
heavily  on  oxen  and  manual  labor.   Increased  mechanization 
on  large  farms,  dams  being  built  for  rural  electrification 
projects,  an  increased  emphasis  on  export  crops,  and  other 
government  policies  that  tended  to  favor  the  development  of 
larger  farmers  all  combined  to  force  small  farmers  out  of 
this  area. 
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Private  Colonization  and  Frontier  Expansion 
Frontier  expansion  in  Brazil  has  been  characterized  by  a 
pioneer  cycle  with  several  well-postulated  stages  (Foweraker 
1981).   During  the  first  stage  lumber,  minerals,  and  other 
natural  resources  are  extracted.   Small  farmers  in  search  of 
land  arrive  during  the  second  stage  and  begin  to  plant  . 
subsistence  crops.   In  the  third  stage  a  market  for  land 
develops  and  large  landowners  start  to  consolidate  property 
at  the  expense  of  the  small  farmer,  who  is  often  forced  to 
become  part  of  the  landless  rural  labor  force.   It  is  at 
this  point  that  small  and  landless  farmers  and  large  land 
owners  are  in  direct  competition  for  resources,  and  many 
small  farmers  choose  to  move  on  to  another  frontier  area 
where  land  is  still  available,  starting  the  cycle  again 
(Martins  1980). 

In  the  case  of  the  Amazon,  the  government,  largely 
through  fiscal  incentives,  gave  value  to  large  landholdings 
long  before  they  would  normally  have  developed  a  commercial 
value,  thus  eliminating  much  of  the  peasants'  role  of  adding 
value  to  valueless  frontier  land  during  the  pioneer  cycle 
(Schmink  1981).   Private  colonization  firms  occupy  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land  which  are  settled  gradually  by 
colonists  who  add  value  to  the  company's  investment  through 
the  purchase  of  land.   By  effectively  excluding  the  small 
farmer  with  no  capital  resources,  private  colonization 
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contributes  to  the  premature  closing  of  the  frontier  to  this 
segment  of  the  rural  population. 

Historically,  agricultural  production  in  Brazil  has 
increased  through  the  opening  of  new  frontier  lands  rather 
than  through  more  intensive  utilization  of  existing 
farmland.   This  type  of  extensive  rather  than  intensive 
agriculture  can  exist  only  in  countries  like  Brazil  where 
there  are  still  large,  sparsely  settled  frontier  areas. 
This  type  of  agriculture  has  also  made  it  possible  for  the 
Brazilian  government  to  avoid  real  agrarian  reform  which 
would  involve  the  restructuring  of  the  land  tenure  system 
throughout  rural  Brazil. 

Often  the  same  patterns  of  land  use  that  exist 
elsewhere  are  reproduced  on  the  frontier.   Colonization 
programs  are  part  of  this  process.   In  the  case  of  private 
colonization,  small  farmers  who  can  no  longer  compete  with 
larger  farmers  are  attracted  to  frontier  areas.   Here  they 
hope  to  break  out  of  the  small  farmer  category  and  become 
larger  farmers  themselves.   Colonization  programs  in  Brazil 
have  as  their  central  objective  to  occupy  the  area  with 
small  and  medium-sized  farmers  who  will  produce  crops  for 
the  national  and  international  market.   The  ideal  plan 
advocated  by  many  colonization  firms  is  that  farmers  plant 
food  crops  (rice,  corn,  and  beans)  during  their  first 
several  years  on  the  frontier  then  gradually  shift  to 
perennial  cash  crops.   These  cash  crops  (cacao,  guarana. 
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rubber,  black  pepper,  coffee),  thought  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  Amazon  environment,  are  encouraged  through  special 
credit  programs. 

Since  the  shift  away  from  large-scale  public 
colonization,  private  colonization  has  become  the  central 
means  to  implement  this  policy.   Private  colonization 
companies  have  become  a  dominant  feature  in  frontier  areas 
of  southern  Para  and  northern  Mato  Grosso.   Private 
colonization  is  not  new  to  Brazil.   Margolis  (1973:  21-22) 
speaks  of  the  central  role  of  the  Northern  Parana  Land 
Company  in  the  agricultural  development  of  that  state. 
Recent  private  colonization  efforts  in  Brazil  have  received 
little  attention  in  the  frontier  literature.   Farmers 
attracted  to  this  type  of  project  are  different  from  both 
the  landless  squatter  and  the  Transamazon  farmer  that  have 
received  so  much  attention  in  the  literature  on  the  Amazon, 
The  type  of  community  that  develops  inside  such  a  project  is 
different  too. 

In  recent  years  the  state  of  Mato  Grosso  has  seen  the 
greatest  number  of  private  colonization  projects.   Mato 
Grosso  draws  on  the  same  flow  of  southern  migrants  that  had 
earlier  populated  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul  and  later  Rondonia. 
Projects  like  Alta  Floresta,  Vila  Rica,  and  Colider 
(Colonizadora  Lider)  were  initiated  at  a  time  when 
government  funding  for  many  of  the  crops  sponsored  by  these 
projects  (cacao,  coffee,  and  rubber)  were  still  available  to 
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colonists.   In  addition  the  PROTERRA  credit  program  provided 
loans  to  help  farmers  purchase  land  at  these  private 
projects.   The  Tucuma  project,  in  southern  Para,  began  at  a 
time  when  many  of  these  programs  were  being  cut  back.   It  is 
clear,  however,  that  private  colonization  is  altering  the 
socioeconomic  configuration  of  the  Brazilian  frontier.  ■ 

There  are  two  major  types  of  agricultural  colonization: 
planned  and  spontaneous.   Proponents  of  spontaneous 
colonization  have  pointed  to  the  repeated  failure  of  planned 
projects.   In  a  study  of  24  colonization  projects  in  Latin 
America,  spontaneous  communities  proved  to  be  both  more 
stable  socially  and  more  agriculturally  productive  than 
planned  communities   (Nelson  1973).   Both  Poleman  (1964),  in 
his  review  of  the  Papaloapan  Project  in  Mexico,  and  Wesche 
(1967),  in  his  analysis  of  colonization  in  the  Putumayo 
region  of  Bolivia,  show  high  drop-out  rates  and  low 
agricultural  productivity  in  government  sponsored  projects. 
The  Transamazon  colonization  project  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  documented  projects  of  this  sort  (Moran  1975,  Smith 
1976,  Fearnside  1978).   It  too  has  been  roundly  criticized. 
Despite  an  official  policy  in  Brazil  that  emphasized  planned 
settlement,  spontaneous  or  unplanned  occupation  of  land  by 
landless  migrants  continues  to  be  the  major  form  of  frontier 
occupation  (Wood  and  Wilson  1984). 

Much  of  the  debate  concerning  different  types  of 
colonization  projects  hinges  on  the  issue  of  selection. 
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Dozier  (1969:  200)  argues  that  spontaneous  colonization 
selects  those  colonists  who  have  the  experience  to  survive 
in  a  frontier  environment.   In  the  Brazilian  Amazon, 
however,  this  natural  selectivity  must  be  questioned  given 
the  magnitude  of  migratory  movements,  the  unf amiliarity  of 
the  migrants  with  the  Amazon  ecosystem,  and  the  lack  of 
options  for  many  small  and  prospective  farmers.   On  the 
other  hand  Moran  (1975:  145)  criticizes  INCRA's  selection  of 
Transamazon  colonists  based  on  criteria  such  as  formal 
education,  region  of  origin,  and  years  of  participation  in 
agriculture.   These  criteria,  Moran  felt,  had  little  to  do 
with  successful  farm  management  in  the  Transamazon  frontier 
area . 

Private  colonization  represents  a  third  type  of 
colonization  with  distinct  selection  criteria.   Private 
firms  are  in  the  business  of  selling  land.   To  be  successful 
these  enterprises  must  not  only  be  cost  effective  but  also 
turn  a  profit.   The  government  agreed  to  sell  large  tracts 
of  land  to  these  companies  at  a  very  low  cost.   In  return 
the  companies  assumed  the  costs  of  building  a  basic 
infrastructure  of  roads,  schools,  and  townsites,  and 
attracting  colonists  to  the  area.   The  colonization 
company's  major  costs  are  those  associated  with  building  the 
infrastructure  and  attracting  colonists  to  the  area.   The 
company  makes  money  primarily  through  the  sale  of  land. 
Some  companies  exploit  other  resources,  in  particular  wood. 
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or  utilize  their  key  position  to  serve  as  middlemen  for  the 
marketing  and  processing  of  agricultural  products  produced 
by  colonist-farmers. 

The  Tucuma'  project  primarily  attracts  small  and 
medium-sized  farmers  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  more 
land  under  the  security  of  a  large  colonization  firm.   Many 
of  these  farmers  come  from  areas  where  land  is  a  limiting 
factor.   They  see  the  frontier  as  a  springboard  that  will 
allow  them  to  become  larger  farmers.   Most  of  these 
colonists  have  some  land  or  other  financial  resources  that 
can  be  used  to  purchase  land  in  the  project  area.   The  fact 
that  this  project  is  run  by  a  large  company  is  also  a  factor 
in  attracting  this  group.   At  such  a  project  many  small 
farmers  feel  that  their  land  titles  will  be  guaranteed.   The 
company  has  an  interest  in  protecting  these  farmers  from 
land  grabbers  and  squatters.   In  addition  the  company  has 
special  access  to  many  lines  of  rural  credit. 

Initially  the  colonization  firm  at  TucumlT  developed  a 
rather  involved  selection  process  based  on  a  colonist's 
financial  assets  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  his  expertise  in 
farming.   The  economic  crisis  in  Brazil  reduced  the  pool  of 
farmers  to  select  from  by  limiting  their  ability  to  sell 
their  land  in  their  home  area.   In  the  end  the  only  criteria 
actually  used  were  economic.   If  one  had  money  to  buy  land 
one  could  buy  land.   Landless  farmers  who  have  no  financial 
resources  are  generally  not  able  to  buy  land  in  the  project 
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area.   Cheaper  land  can  be  acquired  outside  of  the  project 
but  the  risks  are  greater.   Larger  farmers  often  preferred 
to  take  those  risks  in  order  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land 
more  cheaply. 

Selection  based  solely  on  economic  criteria  is  not  a 
sufficient  condition  to  determine  small  farmer  success  on 
the  frontier.   In  addition,  this  type  of  selection  does  not 
determine  who  can  afford  to  start  farming  on  the  frontier, 
for  buying  land  is  not  the  only  expense.   Many  small  farmers 
did  not  realize  the  full  costs  associated  with  moving  to  the 
frontier  and  establishing  a  farming  operation  there.   Nor 
did  the  company's  sales  agents  warn  them,  for  they  were 
under  pressure  to  increase  sales.   Farmers  in  particular 
have  suffered  from  the  cutback  of  technical  assistance  and 
inf rastructural  support  brought  on  by  government-imposed 
austerity  measures.   In  the  past  preferential  rural  credit 
had  always  been  available  for  frontier  colonists.   If  one 
were  to  evaluate  agricultural  credit  and  assistance  through 
official  propaganda  alone  it  would  be  difficult  to  discern 
the  drastic  change  that  has  come  about  in  only  a  few  short 
years.   The  government  continued  to  extol  the  Brazilian  land 
reform  movement  as  the  largest  in  the  world,  while  banks  and 
federal  programs  such  as  PROAGRO  and  PROBOR  continued  to 
promote  their  programs.   But  project  farmers  seeking  loans 
soon  found  out  that  banks  and  special  credit  programs  were 
rapidly  running  dry. 
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Many  farmers  in  Tucuma  were  seriously  decapitalized 
before  they  had  really  been  able  to  establish  their  farming 
operation.   This  problem  could  easily  have  undermined  the 
long-term  future  of  the  project.   Instead  the  unforseen  gold 
rush  provided  an  alternative  means  of  capitalization  for 
farmers  during  the  early  period  of  frontier  settlement,. 
Because  of  the  gold  rush  farmers  were  able  to  find  off-farm 
work  and  a  ready  market  for  their  crops. 

In  recent  years  one  of  the  most  important  growth  poles 
in  Amazonia  has  been  the  Carajas  Project  in  southern  Para. 
Carajas,  with  its  associated  complex  of  mineral  and 
agro-industrial  projects,  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  present 
government's  efforts  to  develop  the  Amazon.   With  the 
Carajas  development  project  mining  has  gained  new  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon.   Iron  ore, 
copper,  bauxite,  cassiterite,  and  gold  from  Carajas  are  seen 
as  playing  a  key  role  in  the  country's  balance  of  payments 
problems.   Other  important  projects  in  this  area  are  the 
hydroelectric  project  at  Tucurui  on  the  Tocantins  River  and 
mining  port  facility  of  Trombetas.   The  private  colonization 
project  of  Tucuma  is  centrally  located  in  this  important 
development  pole  area  (see  Figure  1-1). 

The  gold  rush  in  southern  Para  has  become  the  focus  of 
national  media  attention  with  stories  of  overnight  wealth 
and  spectacular  discoveries  by  poor  prospectors  wandering 
along  small  uncharted  stream  beds  in  the  forest.   Mining  has 
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gained  a  new  political  dimension  as  miners  and  mining 
companies  compete,  sometimes  violently,  for  rich  mining 
sites.   The  rich  gold  strike  at  Serra  Pelada,  inside  the 
Carajas  project  area  near  Tucum^,  is  a  case  in  point.   Here 
the  government,  under  pressure  from  thousands  of  miners, 
postponed  the  entrance  of  heavy  mechanized  mining  into  the 
area . 

In  southern  Para  conflicts  between  large  landowners  and 
landless  migrants  have  steadily  increased  over  the  past 
decade  (Schmink  1981,  Martins  1980).  These  conflicts  are 
complicated  by  complex  land  titling  procedures  and  policies 
that  tend  to  favor  the  large  holder.   Many  of  the  landless 
farmers  arrive  from  the  recent  frontier  areas  of  northern 
Goias  and  western  Maranhao,  where  they  had  failed  to  gain  or 
retain  access  to  land.   A  new  organization,  GETAT  (Executive 
Group  for  the  Araguaia-Tocantins  Lands),  was  created  in  1980 
to  mediate  land  problems  in  areas  of  special  social  tension. 
GETAT,  with  direct  links  to  the  Federal  Government,  has 
taken  over  many  of  INCRA's  functions,  most  importantly 
regularizing  land  titles  and  surveying  holdings. 

Southern  Para  continues  to  be  an  area  of  sporadic 
violence.   Squatters  and  certain  factions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  continue  to  clash  with  large  landowners  and  local 
police.   As  recently  as  November  of  198A  violent  clashes 
over  land  resulted  in  the  shooting  of  a  landowner  and  the 
arrest  of  several  squatters  and  a  priest,  prompting  the 
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Brazilian  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
incident . 

In  the  area  of  southern  Para,  native  peoples,  most 
notably  the  Kayapo,  have  recently  been  involved  in  conflicts 
over  gold  mining  rights.   After  several  years  of  inaction 
it  was  agreed  that  FUNAI  (The  Brazilian  Indian  Foundation) 
would  supervise  gold  mining  in  certain  areas  within  Kayapo 
territory.   The  presence  of  FUNAI,  however,  has  not  been 
able  to  stop  the  invasion  of  Indian  land  by  miners, 
squatters,  and  land  grabbers.   Lea  (1984)  documents  the 
recent  invasions  by  gold  miners  onto  the  lands  of  the 
Gorotire  Kayapo. 

National  events  in  Brazil  have  forced  more  people  to 
migrate  to  the  frontier  in  search  of  economic  relief.   The 
years  1983-1985  have  been  difficult  ones  for  Brazil.   Rising 
unemployment  brought  food  riots  and  the  sacking  of 
supermarkets  in  several  of  Brazil's  largest  cities. 
Northeastern  Brazil  gradually  emerged  from  a  five-year 
drought,  the  longest  in  recent  memory.   Floods  in  the 
southern  agricultural  states  left  thousands  homeless.   The 
demise  of  the  small  farm  continued  in  the  south.   A  strike 
by  the  workers  on  several  of  southern  Brazil's  largest  sugar 
cane  plantations  brought  the  plight  of  these  workers  into 
the  national  limelight. 

By  the  end  of  1983  the  inflation  rate  in  Brazil  was  up 
to  211%  annually.   During  1984  the  Brazilian  national  debt 
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topped  US$100  billion,  making  it  the  largest  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.   The  Brazilian  economic  miracle  and  its 
phenomenal  annual  growth  rate  is  now  only  a  distant  memory. 
In  1984,  after  agreeing  to  the  strict  conditions  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  Brazil  received  a  new 
loan  package  of  US$6.5  billion.   Unfortunately,  over  one 
third  of  this  loan  went  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.   About  US$100  million  has  been  set  aside  for 
inf rastructural  improvments  in  the  state  of  Para. 

The  Brazilian  political  system  is  also  going  through  a 
period  of  transition  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  social 
tension.   After  a  great  public  appeal  for  direct  elections 
the  country's  military  leaders  opted  for  indirect  elections, 
a  forum  in  which  they  had  more  control.   On  January  16, 
1985,  the  official  opposition  candidate,  Tancredo  Neves,  was 
elected  in  an  overwhelming  majority.   Tragically,  Mr.  Neves 
was  not  able  to  take  office.   After  several  months  of 
illness  he  died.   Jose  Sarney,  the  vice-president,  does  not 
enjoy  the  huge  public  support  that  brought  Mr.  Neves  to 
power.   The  central  question  that  remains  as  Brazil  emerges 
from  21  years  of  military  rule  is  how  effectively  the  new 
civilian  president  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  current 
economic  crisis. 
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Organizational  Outline 

This  is  an  analysis  of  a  private  colonization  project 
in  a  very  dynamic  frontier  area  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon.   As 
such  it  helps  complete  the  picture  of  human  adaptation  to 
the  humid  tropics,  in  general,  and  Amazon  community  studies, 
in  particular.   Ethnographic  work  in  the  Amazon  has 
considered  indigenous  communities,  traditional  riverine 
communities,  spontaneous  migrant  communities,  and 
settlements  along  the  Transamazon  highway  network.   Private 
colonization  as  a  form  of  frontier  settlement  has  received 
little  attention  in  the  literature  concerning  settlement  in 
the  Amazon.   The  presence  of  a  private  colonization  firm  in 
this  frontier  area  is  only  one  of  the  features  that 
determine  the  form  of  frontier  occupation  that  is  taking 
place  in  this  part  of  southern  Para.   The  local  gold  rush 
combined  with  the  availability  of  other  resources  such  as 
wood  and  land,  help  determine  the  nature  of  frontier 
occupation. 

Chapter  II  discusses  the  rise  of  CONSAG,  the  company 
that  runs  the  Tucuma  Project.   It  traces  the  rise  of  CONSAG, 
now  one  of  the  largest  construction  firms  in  Brazil  and 
explores  its  entry  into  the  private  colonization  business. 
Through  an  analysis  of  the  company's  structure  and  decision 
making  process  I  provide  a  background  for  understanding  how 
company  officials  dealt  with  various  problems  in  managing 
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the  project.   Special  attention  is  paid  to  their  recruitment 
and  settlement  of  farmers  in  Tucum'S. 

Chapter  III  considers  community  life  within  the  project 
area  and  the  impact  of  the  present  gold  rush  in  southern 
Para  on  these  communities.   Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  differences  between  the  company  town  and  the  mining, 
communities.   Chapter  IV  focuses  specifically  on  the 
colonist  farm  family.   Here  survey  data  are  used  to  follow 
farmers  from  their  region  of  origin  to  their  arrival  at  the 
project  and  through  their  initial  period  of  adjustment. 
Basic  demographic  information  is  used  to  describe  the 
population  of  farmers.   The  decision  to  leave  home  and  come 
to  the  frontier,  the  cost  of  making  the  move,  and  the  cost 
of  living  in  a  frontier  area  are  explored  in  more  detail. 
Chapter  V  considers  the  problems  associated  with  frontier 
farming  in  southern  Para.   The  discussion  ranges  from  local 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  to  farmers'  choice  of  farm 
land,  crops,  and  marketing  options.   An  evaluation  of 
farming  systems  that  are  emerging  in  Tucuma  is  also 
presented  here. 

The  final  chapter  summarizes  the  findings  while 
exploring  just  what  the  particular  type  of  frontier  found  in 
the  Tucuma  project  area  has  come  to  mean  to  a  large  private 
firm,  to  small  farmers,  to  the  region's  migrant  poor,  to  the 
particular  brand  of  frontier  merchant  and  entrepreneur,  and 
to  the  gold  miners.   In  particular  I  am  concerned  with  the 
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way  private  colonization  changes  the  nature  of  a  frontier 
area.   I  also  address  certain  larger  questions  including  the 
role  of  directed  and  spontaneous  colonization  in  the  Amazon, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  national  economic  crisis, 
the  gold  rush,  the  partial  collapse  of  the  rural  credit 
system,  and  small  scale  farming  in  the  Amazon. 

Research  Methodology 

A  total  of  14  months  were  spent  in  the  field.   During 
the  first  trip  to  the  field  site,  from  June  through  August 
of  1981,  I  was  part  of  a  Center  for  Development  and  Regional 
Planning  (CEDEPLAR)  research  team.   During  this  time 
baseline  information  on  the  private  colonization  firm,  the 
prospective  colonists,  the  Tucuma  project,  and  the  region  of 
southern  Para  in  general  was  collected  as  part  of  ongoing 
research  on  the  impact  of  frontier  expansion  associated  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  state  road  (PA-279).   It  was 
also  during  this  time  that  I  made  my  first  contacts  with 
officials  from  the  colonization  firm. 

The  second  phase  of  field  research  was  conducted 
between  July  1983  and  July  1984.   Although  most  of  the 
research  period  was  spent  in  the  Tucuma  Project  area  and  the 
Municipality  of  S'ao  Felix  do  Xingu  (9  months),  numerous 
trips  were  taken  to  other  communities  along  the  road, 
including  the  important  regional  centers  of  Xinguara, 
Reden9ao,  and  Conceipao  do  Araguaia.   Three  months  were  also 
spent  in  Belem,  Belo  Horizonte,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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consulting  with  colleagues,  researching  institutional 
documents,  interviewing  and  consulting  with  officials  from 
colonization  firms,  government  agencies,  lumber  and  mining 
companies. 

The  population  within  the  A00,000  ha.  Tucuma  project 
area  included  a  wide  range  of  people  and  occupations: 
farmers,  gold  miners,  employees  of  the  colonization  firm, 
and  merchants,  laborers,  pilots,  truck  drivers,  prostitutes, 
and  various  agents  of  the  state.   The  residents  of  the  many 
gold  mining  camps,  roughly  20,000  individuals,  were  by  far 
the  most  numerous  group  in  the  area.   The  town  of  Tucuma  had 
just  over  3,000  residents.   In  addition  to  the  townspeople 
and  the  miners,  there  were  60  farm  families  residing  in  the 
rural  areas  surrounding  the  towns  and  gold  mining  camps. 

With  farmers  representing  such  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  project  population  I  decided  to  broaden  my  survey 
work  to  include  both  the  Tucuma  townspeople  and  the  gold 
miners.   Despite  their  low  numbers  the  colonist  farmers  as  a 
group  remained  my  central  concern.   During  my  first  visit  to 
the  fieldsite  in  1981  all  information  seemed  to  indicate 
that  farmers,  who  were  to  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  project,  would  be  a  major  group  within  the  project  by 
1983.   Reasons  for  this  relatively  low  number  of 
colonist-farmers  will  be  explored  later. 

Formal  surveys  were  conducted  of  colonist-farmers, 
residents  in  the  town  of  Tucuma  and  gold  miners. 
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Questionnaires  were  developed  in  the  field.   Although 
previous  work  with  CEDEPLAR  in  1981  provided  an  initial  idea 
of  the  type  of  questions  relevant  to  the  frontier  situation, 
other  questions  developed  in  the  course  of  pretesting  the 
survey  schedule.   The  three  surveys  were  designed  to  gather 
similar  information  in  the  following  areas:  basic 
demography,  migration  and  previous  residence,  family  size 
and  income,  cost  of  living,  nutrition  and  health,  reasons 
for  coming  to  the  frontier,  credit  and  kinship.   In 
addition,  each  survey  contained  specific  questions  relating 
to  the  groups   being  interviewed. 

The  most  comprehensive  survey  was  carried  out  with  the 
colonist-farmers.   To  determine  the  universe  of  farmers  to 
be  sampled  a  list  of  all  rural  property  owners  was  obtained 
from  the  colonization  company.   This  list,  containing  93 
names,  required  some  modification  before  it  could  represent 
the  number  of  permanent  full-time  farm  operations  within  the 
project.   Of  the  93  persons  listed,  13  (14%)  never  or  rarely 
visited  the  project.   This  group  included  land  speculators, 
farmers  who  had  abandoned  the  project  prior  to  my  arrival, 
and  those  who  had  purchased  land  but  were  unable  to  leave 
their  home  area.   In  five  cases  (5%)  where  the  owner  rarely 
visited  the  project  I  talked  to  the  caretaker  instead  of  the 
owner.   Additionally,  seven  cases  (8%),  represented  multiple 
properties  managed  by  a  single  individual.    Finally  eight 
cases  (9%)  represented  colonist-farmers  who  had  sold  their 
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land  and  left  before  I  had  a  chance  to  interview  them.   Thus 
the  total  number  of  farmers  sampled  (60  cases)  represents 
virtually  100%  of  the  farmers  established  and  operating 
farms  during  the  year  I  spent  in  Tucum'S. 

Between  July  and  September  I  attended  weekly  community 
work  sessions  for  the  construction  of  a  rural  school  and 
community  center.   It  was  during  this  time  that  I  got  to 
know  most  of  the  farmers  personally  and  was  able  to  pretest 
the  questionnaire.   Between  December  1983  and  January  1984, 
A5  farm  families  were  surveyed.   The  questionnaire, 
containing  85  questions,  took  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  to 
administer.   Often  an  additional  visit  was  needed  to 
complete  or  update  interviews. 

During  June  1984  Dr.  Emilio  Moran  and  I  collaborated  on 
a  second  survey  which  gathered  new  data  on  community 
formation  and  participation  among  colonist  farmers.   A  total 
of  50  farmers  were  surveyed  at  this  time.   Of  that  number  35 
had  been  surveyed  earlier  and  15  were  either  new  arrivals  or 
farmers  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  contact  between  December 
and  January.   In  addition  to  gathering  new  information  and 
updating  old  survey  information,  I  also  used  this  time  to 
apply  the  questions  from  my  first  survey  to  those  who  had 
not  been  surveyed  previously.   At  this  time  23  soil  samples 
from  17  different  farm  plots,  representing  the  major  areas 
within  the  Tucuma  project  where  farmers  have  settled,  were 
also  taken. 
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The  survey  of  those  living  and  working  in  the  numerous 
mining  camps  within  the  Tucuma  project  area  was  administered 
between  January  and  March  1984.   The  interview  schedule 
contained  88  questions  and  required  between  45  minutes  and 
one  hour  to  administer.   Two  assistants  were  used  to  collect 
a  total  of  55  surveys.   After  consulting  various  sources, 
including  company  officials,  merchants,  federal  police, 
SUCAM  (malaria  control)  agents,  and  miners,  I  determined 
that  the  mining  population  ranges  from  15,000  during  the 
rainy  season  to  over  20,000  during  the  dry  season.   Miners 
are  a  very  mobile  group.   They  may  stay  in  the  same  mining 
camp  anywhere  from  a  day  to  several  months  or  more  before 
moving  on  to  another  site. 

Given  the  unstable  nature  of  the  mining  community,  the 
drawing  of  a  representative  sample  of  this  population  seemed 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  time  and  resources 
available  to  me.   Areas  where  miners  were  likely  to 
congregate  were  staked  out  by  interviewers  on  certain  days 
of  the  week.   These  areas  included  hospitals,  the  post 
office,  supermarkets,  bus  and  taxi  stops,  the  Caixa 
Economica  (the  branch  of  the  Federal  Bank  that  bought  gold), 
and  the  airport.   This  particular  survey,  conducted  on  an 
opportunistic  and  sometimes  spontaneous  basis,  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  representative  sample.   I  believe,  however, 
that  the  survey  as  such  provides  quantifiable  data  that  not 
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only  complement  other  observations  and  interviews  of  miners, 
but  also  provide  baseline  data  for  future  studies. 

The  final  survey  was  carried  out  in  70  (11%)  of  the  650 
households  in  the  company  town  of  Tucuma  between  April  and 
May  of  1984.   The  interview  schedule  contained  73  questions 
and  took  between  30  and  45  minutes  to  administer.   Four 
assistants  were  used  to  help  administer  the  survey.   A 
company  map  of  the  town,  a  list  of  the  owners  of  the  urban 
lots,  and  preliminary  visits  were  used  to  determine  which 
lots  were  occupied.   Some  houses  are  occupied  only  a  few 
days  during  the  week  or  in  some  cases,  a  few  months  out  of 
the  year.   The  community  has  several  distinct  neighborhoods 
that  reflect  the  different  directions  in  which  the  community 
has  grown.   A  strategy  was  used  where  every  fifth  house  was 
sampled.   If  the  house  was  unoccupied  the  house  to  the  right 
was  substituted.   If  the  house  to  the  right  was  also 
unoccupied  then  the  house  to  the  left  of  the  selected  house 
was  sampled. 

While  it  is  the  survey  that  provides  general 
demographic  and  aggregate  information  that  will  allow  for 
comparisons  within  and  between  groups,  in-depth  informal 
interviews  add  the  human  dimension  to  this  study.   In-depth 
interviewing  was  carried  out  with  key  individuals  in  the 
area  including  pilots,  prostitutes,  owners  of  bars  and 
supermarkets,  owners  and  workers  at  the  goldmines,  company 
directors,  security  guards  and  police,  doctors,  the  head  of 
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the  farmers'  co-op,  extension  agents,  and  day  laborers. 
Biographical  sketches  of  one  merchant  and  five  farmers  are 
presented  below.   The  names  used  in  these  sketches  as  well 
as  the  names  of  company  officials  are  fictitious. 

Participation  in  local  events  and  the  observation  of 
day-to-day  life  during  the  year  that  I  resided  in  the 
project  area  were  also  a  key  part  of  the  overall  research 
strategy.   Participant  observation  is  a  day-to-day  task  and 
goes  much  deeper  than  simple  participation  in  community 
events.   During  the  time  I  lived  in  Tucuma  I  resided  at 
different  periods  with  a  doctor  and  his  extended  faniily,  a 
small-time  merchant  in  the  goldmining  area,  and  an  official 
of  the  colonization  company.   Following  the  daily  lives  of 
these  people  and  talking  with  them  in  an  informal  way  gave 
me  a  unique  picture  of  the  project  that  would  have  been 
difficult  to  attain  if  I  had  lived  alone. 

Secondary  materials,  ranging  from  company  documents  to 
newspaper  articles,  allowed  me  to  keep  track  of  regional  and 
national  events  and  policy  that  affected  colonists  and 
residents  in  my  research  area.   Ample  documentation,  ranging 
from  maps  and  feasibility  studies  to  newspaper  files  and 
other  public  documentation  of  the  project,  was  provided  by 
the  colonization  firm.   Conversations  with  colleagues  in 
Belem  and  southern  Brazil  also  helped  to  verify  these  larger 
trends. 


CHAPTER  II 
TUCUMA:  THE  COLONIZATION  COMPANY 

The  1983  edition  of  Quem  e  Quem  na  Economia  Brasileira 
(Who  is  Who  in  the  Brazilian  Economy)  placed  CONSAG 
(Construtora  Andrade  Gutierrez)  fifth  in  its  list  of  the  top 
twenty  private  firms  composed  of  100%  national  capital.   The 
key  words  here  are  national  capital  and  private  firm.   While 
there  are  larger  firms  than  the  assorted  construction, 
mining,  airline  and  supermarket  concerns  on  the  list,  these 
are  either  partially  owned  by  the  state  or  composed  in  part 
of  foreign  capital.   CONSAG  is  proud  to  be  among  the  leaders 
of  these  wholly  national  private  firms, 

CONSAG;  Growth  and  Diversity 
Construction  firms  in  Brazil  have  grown  as  the  nation's 
economy  has  developed.   Brazilian  construction  firms 
benefited  from  large  government  contracts  for  a  range  of 
projects  designed  to  create  and  improve  the  basic 
infrastructure  of  the  nation.    Andrade  Gutierrez  is  a  good 
example.   In  the  late  1940s  three  young  engineers  decided  to 
form  a  civil  engineering  partnership  in  Belo  Horizonte,  the 
capital  of  Minas  Gerais.   Belo  Horizonte,  Brazil's  third 
largest  city,  has  long  been  an  important  industrial  center. 
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Minas  Gerais  as  a  whole  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  Brazil's  center-south.   In  19A8  this  area 
was  just  starting  its  economic  expansion.   The  young  firm's 
first  contracts  involved  urbanization  projects  in  rapidly 
growing  Belo  Horizonte.   Within  a  year  they  had  expanded 
into  the  rural  areas  of  the  state  where  they  built  roads, 
airstrips  and  were  fully  involved  in  the  state's  aggressive 
effort  to  create  a  basic  infrastructure  for  economic 
development.   During  the  decade  of  the  1950s  the  Brazilian 
government  increased  its  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  a  basic 
industrial  infrastructure.   During  this  era  heavy 
construction  grew  and  rapidly  diversified.   CONSAG  helped 
build  everything  from  dams  and  irrigation  works  to  port 
facilities  and  highways. 

In  the  early  1960s,  as  Brazil  experienced  increasing 
economic  and  labor  problems,  public  funding  of  large 
construction  projects  began  to  dry  up.   In  March  of  1964  the 
Brazilian  military  took  control  of  the  government.   In  the 
late  1960s,  following  a  period  of  severe  retrenchment,  the 
new  military  regime  embarked  on  an  aggressive  program  of 
economic  expansion.   Public  funds  were  once  again  directed 
toward  large  construction  projects.   The  construction  of  the 
Transamazon  Highway  typifies  this  era.   This  project 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  nation.   It  also  opened  a 
new  area  of  the  country  to  heavy  construction  firms. 
Construction  companies  involved  in  road  building  were  among 
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the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  phase  of  the  Brazilian 
economic  miracle.   CONSAG  was  involved  in  the  construction 
of  the  major  highway  systems  linking  the  Amazon  region  of 
Brazil  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.   CONSAG  was  contracted 
to  build  sections  of  the  Belem-Brasilia  highway,  the  BR-319 
(Manaus-Porto  Velho),  and  the  Periraetral  Norte. 

At  its  peak  in  the  early  1980s  CONSAG  had  over  24,000 
employees,  5,000  pieces  of  heavy  equipment,  including  14 
airplanes,  50  projects  under  construction,  18  offices 
throughout  Brazil,  and  an  annual  profit  of  176,240  million 
cruzeiros  (about  US$352  million).   Its  operations  ranged 
from  oil  production  and  mining  to  participation  in  such 
major  national  projects  as  the  huge  Itaipu  Dam,  Brazil's 
first  nuclear  power  station,  and  Sao  Paulo's  new  metro 
system.   The  expertise  gained  in  building  roads  in  the 
tropics  allowed  CONSAG,  along  with  several  other  Brazilian 
construction  firms,  to  gain  contracts  outside  of  Brazil.   By 
the  early  1980s  CONSAG  had  projects  in  Bolivia  and  in  the 
Congo. 

Between  1982  and  1983  public  funding  for  new 
construction  projects  suffered  dramatic  reductions  in  the 
face  of  the  mounting  economic  crisis.   Construction  firms 
were  forced  to  drastically  cut  their  work  force  and  start 
taking  on  smaller  projects  to  help  them  survive  the  crisis. 
Interest  in  projects  abroad  increased  during  this  time.   In 
order  to  survive,  construction  firms  had  to  compete  for 
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smaller  projects  and  diversify  into  areas  other  than  heavy 
construction.   CONSAG  is  the  only  construction  firm  that  has 
become  involved  in  a  full  scale  colonization  effort. 

An  Agricultural  Colonization  Pro  1ect  in  the  Amazon 
As  early  as  the  fall  of  1975  certain  members  of 
CONSAG's  directorship  were  considering  involvement  in  an 
agricultural  colonization  project.   It  was  argued  by  the 
pro-colonization  faction  that  this  type  of  project  would 
develop  the  firm's  expertise  in  a  new  area.   These  company 
officials  thought  that  few  projects  had  been  able  to  provide 
a  setting  conducive  to  stable  socioeconomic  growth. 

In  1976  feasibility  studies  for  a  colonization  project 
in  the  Amazon  area  were  undertaken.   Studies  were  also 
commissioned  to  examine  the  farming  areas  in  southern  Brazil 
to  determine  the  demand  for  Amazon  frontier  land  by  farmers 
there.   The  company  also  had  a  study  done  of  the  private 
colonization  project  of  Alta  Floresta  in  northern  Mato 
Grosso  to  get  an  idea  of  what  other  colonization  firms  were 
doing.   At  the  same  time  possible  sites  for  colonization 
were  explored.   Through  the  use  of  the  RADAM  Project's 
satellite  maps  a  very  promising  area  was  found  in  southern 
Para  southwest  of  the  important  mining  area  of  Serra  dos 
Carajas  and  just  due  east  of  the  riverine  community  of  Sao 
Felix  do  Xingu  at  the  confluence  of  the  Xingu  and  Fresco 
Rivers  (see  Figure  1-1).   Due  southwest  of  here  lies  the 
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Kayapo  Indian  Reserve.   This  area  contains  one  of  the  major 
occurrences  of  Terra  Roxa  soil  in  the  Amazon  making  it  among 
the  most  appropriate   areas  for  farming  in  the  region.   The 
state  of  Para  intended  to  build  a  highway  (PA-279) 
connecting  the  community  of  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu  with  the 
state  highway  PA-150  which  linked  the  important  regional 
centers  of  Maraba  and  Conceifao  do  Araguaia.   Highway 
PA-279,  which  would  bisect  the  proposed  colonization  site, 
would  connect  this  part  of  southern  Para  with  the  rest  of 
Brazil.   CONSAG  later  won  the  contract  to  build  this 
highway . 

Over  the  past  decade  Para  has  become  the  locus  of  many 
Federal  projects,  including  the  Carajas  Project.   The 
combination  within  this  area  of  mineral  wealth,  land-related 
conflicts,  and  national  security  concerns  stemming  from  the 
organization  of  peasants  by  antigovernment  groups  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  direct  federal  government  involvement. 
The  role  of  the  state  of  Para  has  been  secondary.   At  one 
time  the  government  even  considered  creating  a  new  federal 
territory  out  of  the  Carajas  area.   Southern  Para  was  more 
closely  linked,  both  socially  and  economically,  to  the 
surrounding  states  of  Goias  and  Maranhao  than  to  the  state 
capital  of  Belem.   Much  of  the  local  population  came  from 
areas  outside  the  state,  in  particular  from  Goias  and 
Maranhao . 
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The  majority  of  current  private  colonization  projects 
are  in  the  state  of  Mato  Grosso,  an  area  that  benefited  from 
the  same  flow  of  southern  migrants  that  populated  South  Mato 
Grosso  and  Rondonia.   The  Tucuma  project  is  the  only  project 
of  its  type  in  southern  Para.  The  presence  of  the  Carajas 
Project  near  the  colonization  project  was  seen  as  an 
advantage  by  CONSAG  for  several  reasons.   Because  Tucuma  was 
one  of  the  projects  included  within  the  Carajas  development 
pole  area  the  company  was  eligible  for  special  funding 
considerations.   Linking  the  Tucuma  Project  to  the  Carajas 
Project  would  increase  the  prestige  of  the  project.   Tucuma 
would  benefit  from  the  media  coverage  being  given  to  Carajas 
because  it  would  help  the  general  public  locate  the  project 
in  the  Amazon. 

Acquisition  of  the  Land 
Land  ownership  in  Para  is  quite  complicated.  Properties 
often  have  multiple  titles,  some  that  go  back  to  colonial 
days.   There  are  also  a  variety  of  claims  to  land,  ranging 
from  the  fraudulent  to  those  in  the  process  of  being 
legalized.   In  addition  there  are  concessions  for  the 
exploration  for  certain  forest  products.   Areas  where  these 
resources  are  found  in  concentration,  such  as  a  seringal 
(rubber  tree  area)  or  castanhal  (Brazil  nut  area),  may  be 
titled  for  exploration.   The  Tucuma  Project  falls  within  an 
area  referred  to  as  a  polygon  of  Brazil  nuts  ( poligono  do 
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castanha)  because  of  its  large  concentration  of  Brazil  nut 
trees. 

Land  with  multiple  claims  can  only  be  sorted  out 
through  lengthy  legal  procedures  or  with  one  claimant  buying 
out  another's  claim.   Land  originally  obtained  through 
fraudulent  means  can  gain  a  measure  of  legitimacy  as  it. 
passes  from  one  owner  to  another.   For  large  land  owners 
there  is  always  the  threat  of  invasion  by  squatters,  and  for 
small  holders  ther  ever-present  threat  of  expulsion. 
Violence  or  the  threat  of  violence  is  a  common  way  of 
settling  land  disputes  in  this  part  of  Para.  One  reason  that 
CONSAG  was  attracted  to  the  area  that  eventually  became 
Tucuma  was  that  there  were  no  squatters  or  major  land  claims 
within  the  area. 

The  company's  first  purchase  in  the  area  was  a  large 
tract  of  land  that  became  the  project's  experimental  farm. 
At  least  part  of  this  property  turned  out  to  be  a  castanhal 
belonging  to  a  family  living  in  Belem.   A  price  was  agreed 
upon  for  the  purchase  of  the  area  and  paid  to  the  family. 
There  were  several  peasant  households  ( caboclos)  living 
along  the  Fresco  River  near  where  the  farm  was  to  be  built. 
Upon  receiving  compensation  for  their  improvements  on  the 
property  they  moved  their  homes  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  where  they  continued  to  plant  small  gardens,  hunt, 
fish,  and  collect  rubber  and  brazil  nuts  for  sale.   In 
addition  to  selling  excess  game  and  fish,  these  families 
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worked  from  time  to  time  for  the  company.   They  also  made 
use  of  the  company  clinic,  which  they  considered  as  part  of 
their  compensation. 

By  the  fall  of  1976  the  company  had  begun  to  build  the 
experimental  farm.   The  area  eventually  became  known  as 
Krimet.   Krimet  is  a  Kayapo  word  meaning  big  house  and  was 
used  by  the  Kayapo  to  refer  to  the  large  guest  house  built 
on  the  shores  of  the  Fresco  River.   Krimet  served  not  only 
as  a  site  for  testing  the  many  crops  being  considered  for 
the  colonization  project  but  also  as  a  showcase  for  the 
various  government  agencies  enlisted  to  promote  the  project. 

At  its  peak  Krimet  had  between  50  and  100  workers.   The 
area  was  beautifully  laid  out  with  an  airstrip  and  a  huge 
guest  house  on  a  small  ridge  overlooking  the  river.   There 
were  wooden  homes  for  families  and  a  dormitory  for  single 
workers.   A  large  kitchen  with  two  dining  rooms  served  the 
needs  of  workers,  staff,  and  guests.   A  small  clinic,  a 
warehouse,  a  small  sawmill,  a  mechanic  shop,  a  school,  a 
central  office,  and  the  larger  homes  of  some  of  the 
administrators  completed  the  picture.   A  whole  range  of 
crops,  both  annual  and  perennial,  were  planted  surrounding 
the  camp.   The  photographs  used  in  the  first  sales  campaign 
were  taken  here.   Following  the  construction  of  Tucuma  and 
the  experimental  farm  there,  Krimet  began  to  decline. 

The  acquisition  of  the  400,000  ha.  area  that  would 
become  the  Tucuma  project  began  with  a  feasibility  study 
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done  in  1977.   The  land  had  no  squatters  and  appeared  to 
have  no  owners.   The  land  was  classified  as  terra  devoluta 
or  state  land.   In  southern  Para  there  were  two  groups, 
ITERPA  (the  land  agency  for  the  State  of  Para)  and  INCRA 
(the  federal  agency),  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  obtaining 
state  lands  for  colonization.   Some  of  the  unclaimed  lands 
in  Para  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ITERPA,  others  were 
controlled  by  INCRA  or  in  certain  areas  of  special  conflict, 
GETAT.   State  land  was  often  divided  into  large  segments 
( glebas)  of  varying  sizes  for  juridical  purposes.   The  area 
chosen  for  the  Tucuma  project  was  in  the  Carapana  Gleba 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  INCRA. 

Acquiring  land,  even  for  private  colonization 
encouraged  by  the  federal  government,  could  be  a  long  and 
slow  process.   CONSAG's  negotiations  with  INCRA  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  began  in  1977.   In  1978  a  contract 
for  private  colonization  in  Tucuma  was  granted  to  CONSAG 
with  the  approval  of  the  National  Security  Council  (Conselho 
de  Seguranc^a  Nacional ) .   The  company  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  used  all  their  considerable  influence  with  the 
federal  government  to  lobby  for  the  colonization  project. 
The  design  of  the  main  town  of  Tucuma  was  done  by  Sr. 
Camargo,  an  urban  planner  famous  for  his  designs  of  the 
communities  (agrovilas)  along  the  Transamazon.   Elaborate 
studies  were  prepared  for  official 
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organizations  like  SUDAM  and  INCRA.   People  of  influence 
were  flown  in  to  visit  the  project. 

The  government  subsidized  colonization  efforts  by 
selling  the  land  to  the  firms  for  a  nominal  fee.   Calculated 
in  May  1983  the  400,000  ha.  project  cost  the  company  173 
million  cruzeiros.   This  translates  to  about  US$3A6,000  or 
.87  cents  per  hectare  (Construtora  Andrade  Gutierrez  1983). 
Because  the  project  exceeded  300,000  ha.  in  size,  Brazilian 
law  required  that  it  also  be  approved  by  the  Brazilian 
Senate.   By  November  of  1979  the  project  had  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  as  well. 

By  1976  the  construction  of  the  highway  (PA-279)  that 
was  to  link  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu  with  Xinguara  had  begun. 
Road  building  and  other  heavy  construction  projects  in 
remote  rural  areas  require  a  great  deal  of  coordination  to 
proceed  smoothly.   During  the  construction  of  state  highway 
PA-279  the  company  had  a  constant  crew  of  over  a  thousand 
men.   Ranchers  were  subcontracted  along  the  way  to  provide 
beef.   Construction  materials  and  other  supplies  were  all 
brought  in  by  truck.   Good  communications  between  the 
central  headquarters  and  the  construction  site  were 
maintained  through  regular  radio  communications  and  mail 
pouch  service.   Temporary  airstrips  were  constructed  at 
larger  campsites.   As  soon  as  the  road  arrived  at  Tucuma  the 
company  began  to  build  an  airstrip.   The  company's  fleet  of 
14  planes  was  used  to  provide  regular  air  transport  between 
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the  project  and  the  rest  of  the  country  until  commercial 
service  began  in  the  fall  of  1983. 

Road  Construction  and  Local  Politics 
May  11th  was  the  founding  day  of  Tucuraa, 
celebrated  each  year  with  an  official  observance.   On  that 
day  in  1981  the  state  road  that  CONSAG  was  building  arrived 
at  the  project  area.   During  my  first  visit  to  the  project 
during  the  summer  of  1981,  CONSAG  had  closed  the  most 
recently  completed  portions  of  the  road.   The  reason  given 
for  this  was  that  the  state  of  Para  had  not  paid  for  the 
work  done  on  the  highway.   When  a  state  hires  a  contractor 
to  build  a  road  or  some  other  large  project,  money  is 
advanced  to  begin  the  work  followed  by  successive  payments 
as  portions  of  the  project  are  completed.   The  issue  of 
payment  was  only  one  of  several  controversies  surrounding 
the  road.   Understanding  these  problems  and  the  way  they 
were  dealt  with  is  central  to  understanding  later  conflicts 
between  the  company  and  other  social  groups  in  the  area. 

Originally  the  road  was  to  extend  from  the  PA-150  at 
Xinguara  to  SSo  Felix  do  Xingu,  a  distance  of  255  km,   V/hen 
the  state  ran  out  of  money  and  stopped  making  payments  on 
the  road,  CONSAG  stopped  building  the  road.   While  road 
construction  within  the  project  area  between  Tucuma  and 
Krimet  continued,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  state  highway 
to  Sao  Felix  (approximately  95  km)  was  not  completed.   The 
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residents  of  Sao  Felix  claimed  that  CONSAG  had  been 
interested  only  in  seeing  the  road  reach  their  own  project 
and  they  had  no  intention  of  sharing  the  road  with  the 
people  of  Sao  Felix.   The  people  of  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu  were 
not  to  get  their  road  until  1983.   At  that  time  the 
municipal  government  was  able  to  link  Sao  Felix  with  Krimet 
where  an  access  road  connected  the  experimental  farm  with 
the  Tucuma  project  and  the  state  highway. 

CONSAG's  attempt  to  force  the  state  to  pay  up  by 
restricting  the  traffic  on  a  portion  of  the  road  angered 
local  ranchers,  lumbermen,  miners,  and  others.   The  general 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  while  a  private  firm  might 
restrict  access  to  its  own  property  it  did  not  have  the 
right  to  do  so  on  state  property.   It  was  felt  that  the 
issue  of  payment  was  between  the  state  and  the  construction 
firm  and  that  local  residents  should  not  be  penalized  for 
some  lapse  in  the  contract.   Several  months  later  CONSAG 
allowed  access  to  the  rest  of  the  road  leading  up  the 
entrance  of  the  project.   The  restricted  access  to  the  state 
road  and  the  project  as  well  as  the  uncompleted  road  to  Sao 
Felix  do  Xingu  left  many  people  with  bitter  feelings  toward 
the  colonization  project. 

Securing  the  Boundaries  to  the  Project 
Access  to  the  project  itself  was  closely  monitored  by 
the  company's  security  force  which  in  1981  included  AO  men, 
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several  jeeps,  and  a  small  airplane  for  project 
surveillance.   Entering  the  project  involved  passing  through 
several  checkpoints  where  those  that  could  not  prove  that 
they  were  either  company  workers  or  persons  who  had  business 
within  the  project  area  were  stopped  from  entering.   The 
company  believed  that  if  it  allowed  access  to  the  project 
before  it  was  occupied  with  colonists,  the  area  would  be 
flooded  with  landless  migrants.   It  was  thought  that 
prospective  colonists  from  southern  Brazil  would  be 
reluctant  to  purchase  land  here  if  they  felt  that  squatters 
might  invade  the  project  at  any  time.   Several  farmers  and 
merchants  from  nearby  areas  in  southern  Para,  Maranhao,  and 
Goias  were  turned  away  during  their  first  attempts  to  visit 
Tucuraa.   They  eventually  succeeded  in  convincing  company 
officials  that  they  were  capable  of  making  an  investment 
within  the  project  and  were  allowed  to  enter.   This 
situation  reflects  the  initial  bias  toward  southern  Brazil 
where  the  company  was  recruiting  colonists. 

In  the  end  the  company  had  more  trouble  with  large  land 
grabbers  ( grileiros)  and  lumber  companies  than  with  landless 
squatters.   Several  grileiros  laid  claim  to  land  on  the 
fringes  of  the  project.   Few  actually  hoped  to  win  in  a 
legal  battle  against  such  a  powerful  company;  rather  there 
was  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  paid  off  out  of 
court.   Some  of  these  persons  were  taken  to  court  or 
threatened  with  legal  action.   Others  simply  had  their  claim 
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bought  out.  In  these  situations  it  is  often  easier  to  pay 
claimants  than  to  tie  up  the  issue  of  land  ownership  in 
court. 

In  mid-July  of  1981  an  event  occurred  that  shaped 
future  relations  between  CONSAG  and  the  miners  and  other 
migrants  arriving  in  the  area.   This  event  was  the  expulsion 
of  a  group  of  goldminers  working  within  the  project  area. 
By  1981  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  area,  though  not  in 
the  large  amounts  discovered  in  the  spectacular  finds  at 
Serra  Pelada  and  Cumaru  further  to  the  east.   Small 
airplanes  carrying  miners  had  been  allowed  to  land  at  a  gold 
claim  within  the  project.   The  airstrip  had  been  constructed 
by  a  mining  firm  called  PROMIX  that  had  a  permit  to  explore 
for  cassiterite  within  the  project  area.   Planes  were 
required  to  land  first  at  TucumS  where  occupants  and  cargo 
were  registered  with  company  security.   Miners  also  had 
begun  entering  the  project  illegally  by  cutting  trails  into 
the  area  from  the  state  highway. 

In  mid-July  1981  some  of  these  miners  were  expelled  by 
company  security  guards  from  a  small  claim  just  inside  the 
project.   Miners  claimed  that  they  had  been  beaten  and  their 
gold  taken  away  from  them.   Security  guards  claimed  that  the 
miners  had  been  warned  not  to  enter  the  project  illegally. 
Several  days  after  the  incident  a  helicopter  carrying 
federal  police  from  the  Cumaru  Project  (a 
government-controlled  mining  area)  landed  at  Tucuma.   These 
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men  had  a  conference  with  the  head  of  project  security. 
Some  of  the  miners  expelled  from  Tucuma  had  arrived  in 
Cumaru  and  were  trying  to  rally  support  for  a  miner's 
invasion  of  Tucuma.   Cumaru  officials  were  concerned  that 
there  might  be  an  outbreak  of  violence. 

In  a  matter  of  days  miners,  indignant  about  their 
expulsion,  spread  the  word  among  their  friends  at  other 
camps  that  there  was  much  gold  inside  the  project  area. 
Miners  riding  in  the  backs  of  pickup  trucks,  some  carrying 
guns,  proceeded  toward  the  project  with  the  intention  of 
taking  back  their  claim,  by  force  if  necessary.   Since 
Brazilian  law  states  that  the  subsoil  belongs  to  the  Union 
(federal  government),  the  miners  contended  that  the 
colonization  company  could  not  restrict  access  to  the 
subsoil  within  the  project.   Miners  stated  that  all  they 
wanted  was  gold  and  they  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
squatters . 

The  miners  were  not  stopped  when  they  arrived  at  Tucuma 
but  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  site  they  had  been 
working.   It  was  probably  a  wise  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
local  security  force  not  to  try  to  stop  the  returning 
miners.   During  that  year  major  newspapers  had  reported  the 
violent  clashes  between  miners  and  security  guards  at  Alta 
Floresta,  a  private  colonization  project  in  Mato  Grosso. 
While  access  to  the  project  continued  to  be  closely 
monitored  there  was  a  general  relaxation.   Along  with  this 
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there  was  a  gradual  realization  that  if  the  Tucuraa  Project 
were  going  to  benefit  from  the  gold  rush  it  would  have  to 
accept  the  goldminers. 

A  squatter  settlement  located  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Tucuma  Project  developed  in  August  of  1981.   In  the  early 
days  it  was  referred  to  as  Guaritai  or  simply  guarita  (guard 
post)  in  reference  to  the  company's  guard  post  at  the 
entrance  to  the  project.   Finally,  several  years  later,  it 
became  known  officially  as  Ourilandia  (gold-land). 
Ourilandia  grew  quickly,  surpassing  Tucuma  in  size.   Its 
residents  saw  the  town  as  a  symbol  of  resistance  against  the 
company  town  of  Tucuma.   Critics  of  the  project  consider  the 
failure  to  open  the  project  to  miners  at  an  earlier  date  to 
be  one  of  the  greater  mistakes  made  during  the  early  years 
of  colonization.   It  was  argued  that  if  the  project  had  been 
opened  up  earlier  the  company  could  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  economic  boom  brought  by  the  miners  instead 
of  forcing  the  miners  to  carry  on  much  of  their  commerce 
outside  the  project. 


Project  Construction  and  Management 
Those  within  the  company  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  colonization  project  were  in  the  minority.   They  had  to 
convince  other  factions  of  the  value  of  a  project  like 
Tucuma.   This  pro-colonization  faction,  which  considered 
itself  to  be  more  socially  progressive  and  less  traditional. 
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felt  that  this  project  was  different  from  the  type  of 
construction  projects  that  CONSAG  was  used  to  coordinating. 
They  felt  that  the  company  should  hire  individuals  competent 
in  the  various  areas  of  specialization  that  would  be  needed 
for  a  colonization  effort  of  this  size.   This  faction  was  in 
direct  control  of  the  project  from  its  inception  through  the 
purchase  of  the  property.   With  the  arrival  of  the  road 
construction  crew  in  Tucuma,  control  passed  gradually  into 
the  hands  of  the  engineers.   The  project  began  to  look  more 
like  a  regular  construction  project.   By  this  time  the 
people  that  had  gotten  the  project  started  began  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  recruitment  of  colonists  in  southern 
Brazil . 

Most  construction  projects  were  run  by  engineers  whose 
interaction  with  other  social  groups  was  limited  to  the 
relationships  they  had  with  the  men  that  worked  under  them. 
This  type  of  organization  was  needed  during  the  building  of 
Tucuma.   The  workers  at  a  road  construction  site  can  be 
broadly  divided  into  three  occupational  groups:  the 
unskilled  workers,  the  skilled  workers  (heavy  machinery 
operators,  mechanics,  master  carpenters  and  other 
construction  workers,  lower  level  clerks,  and  foremen),  and 
the  engineers  and  upper  level  administrators.   Engineers, 
administrative  personnel,  and  guests  had  separate  dining  and 
living  quarters  from  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.   The 
workers'  dining  and  living  accomodations  were  considerably 
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more  modest  than  those  of  the  engineers  and  administrators. 
The  construction  camp  hierarchy  provided  an  organizational 
model  for  the  town  in  the  early  days. 

The  services  of  the  road  building  team  were  easily 
turned  from  the  construction  of  the  state  highway  to  the 
building  of  Tucuma.   The  infrastructure  for  the  project" 
included  primary  and  secondary  roads,  the  town  site  of 
Tucuma,  the  airstrip,  electric  generators  and  power  lines, 
sewage  and  water  works,  a  primary  and  secondary  school,  a 
hospital,  a  police  headquarters,  administrative  offices,  a 
community  activities  center,  a  public  utilities  building, 
and  60  homes  of  various  sizes  for  company  employees. 
Because  the  site  chosen  for  the  town  of  Tucuma  was  not  near 
a  river,  an  artesian  well  had  to  be  drilled  in  order  to 
provide  water  for  the  town.   This  basic  infrastructure  was 
put  in  as  quickly  as  possible.   It  was  argued  that  the  road 
work  had  to  be  completed  before  the  heavy  machinery  had  to 
be  moved  to  another  project.   The  company  had  several  other 
larger  construction  projects  in  the  area.   In  addition, 
company-commissioned  studies  in  southern  Brazil  showed  that 
there  were  many  small  farmers  eager  to  buy  land  in  Amazonia. 

All  signs  indicated  that  the  company  would  have  no 
trouble  meeting  its  tentative  timetable  for  settling  farmers 
in  the  area.   The  project  was  divided  into  three  roughly 
equal  sections.   The  first  section  was  to  be  occupied  within 
a  period  of  six  years.   Initially  the  whole 
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project  was  to  be  occupied  within  15  years.   In  May  1983  the 
estimated  cost  for  completing  the  whole  project  was  put  at 
35  billion,  216  million  cruzeiros.   At  the  exchange  rate  of 
500  cruzieros  to  US$1  this  is  approximately  US$70,432,000. 
Over  4A%  of  this  amount  (15.5  billion  cruzeiros)  was 
designated  for  road  construction  and  an  additional  1.6 
billion  cruzeiros  for  the  construction  of  urban  facilities 
(Construtora  Andrade  Gutierrez  1983). 

Most  colonization  firms  are  not  part  of  a  large 
construction  firm.   As  such  they  have  access  to  a  smaller 
and  less  sophisticated  pool  of  heavy  machinery.   They  open 
up  new  roads  and  provide  inf rastructural  services  only  when 
enough  people  are  in  the  colonization  area  to  justify  such 
an  expense.   When  rural  roads  are  built  without  the 
accompanying  settlement  of  farmers,  the  road  system  can 
quickly  become  overgrown,  thus  adding  the  cost  of  upkeep  to 
the  original  construction  cost.  This  is  clearly  what 
happened  in  Tucuma  when  the  Andrade  Gutierrez  company  acted 
according  to  the  rationale  of  a  large  construction  firm 
rather  than  that  of  a  colonization  company. 

Initially  colonists  were  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
work  that  had  been  done.   They  saw  the  extensive 
infrastructure  already  in  place  as  a  testament  to  the 
company's  commitment  to  the  project.   Some  of  the  colonists 
had  visited  other  projects  where  much  less  work  had  been 
done.   Later  on,  however,  many  critics  said  that  the  cost  of 
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maintaining  the  unused  infrastructure  of  roads  was  being 
passed  on  to  colonists  in  the  price  of  the  lots.   The 
company  claimed  that  it  had  kept  land  prices  down,  even 
below  those  of  many  competitors.   The  burden  of  an  elaborate 
infrastructure  also  became  a  complaint  of  the  sub-prefect  of 
Tucuma,   This  issue  is  explored  in  more  detail  in  the  next 
chapter . 

CONSAG  cultivates  the  image  of  being  a  leader  not  only 
in  modern  engineering  technology  but  also  in  the  progressive 
treatment  of  its  employees.   Company  headquarters  in  Belo 
Horizonte  is  designed  to  remind  one  of  both  the  company's 
origin  and  its  future.   Outside  the  modern  office  building 
sits  one  of  the  first  bulldozers  ever  used  by  CONSAG;  on  the 
inside  are  the  computer  terminals.   A  brochure  celebrating 
the  company's  anniversary  refers  proudly  to  "35  years  of 
technology  and  humanism."   Inside,  the  brochure  states  that 
the  company  sees  itself  as  an  instrument  for  the  personal 
realization  of  all  of  its  employees  rather  than  a  simple 
tool  for  making  profit.   This  humanistic  ideal  is  evident  in 
the  attempt  to  equip  Tucuma  with  modern  hospital  facilities, 
school  buildings,  community  services,  and  a  clean  water 
supply.   Workers  who  have  been  with  the  company  for  some 
time  can  count  on  substantial  medical  benefits  and  a  fair 
amount  of  job  security. 

Between  1981,  when  the  road  arrived  at  the  project 
area,  and  the  beginning  of  1983,  two  men  shared  the 
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direction  of  the  project  and  came  to  epitomize  the  early 
years  of  the  Tucuma  Project.   When  informants  would  refer  to 
this  period  they  would  invariably  mention  these  men.   The 
man  directly  responsible  for  project  security,  a  retired 
military  officer,  was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  colonel. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Brazil  for  a  large  firm  to  have  a 
retired  military  man  as  a  trouble  shooter.   The  other 
central  figure  was  the  chief  engineer  and  project  director, 
Sr.  Pedro.   The  majority  of  the  company's  engineers  were  in 
their  thirties  and  forties,  had  gone  to  school  together,  and 
were  from  Minas  Gerais.   There  was  a  definite  camaraderie 
among  these  men  for  most  of  them  had  worked  together  in  the 
past . 

During  the  building  of  the  town  and  the  access  roads, 
the  project  was  administered  like  any  other  construction 
project,  by  engineers.   Many  of  the  CONSAG  personnel  at  this 
time  had  been  transferred  from  the  Trombetas  port 
construction  project.   One  informant  described  Trombetas  as 
a  massive  project  representing  a  high  point  in  terms  of 
company's  lavish  treatment  of  its  engineering  corps.   To  a 
certain  degree  this  treatment  continued  at  Tucuma.   This 
included  regular  trips  to  Belera  or  home  to  visit  families, 
and  privileged  use  of  many  of  the  facilities  at  the  project. 
Engineers  and  their  families  lived  in  the  nicest  homes  in 
the   project. 
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Tucuma,  because  it  was  owned  by  the  company  and  because 
many  head  engineers  thought  they  would  be  there  for  some 
time,  provided  the  opportunity  for  personal  investments  that 
were  not  possible  at  other  projects  where  the  company  was 
under  contract.   The  company  provided  a  10%  discount  for 
employees  that  bought  land  in  Tucuma.   A  number  of  employees 
and  their  relatives  bought  urban  lots.   Three  engineers 
bought  commercial  lots  and  built  facilities  to  be  rented  to 
merchants.   The  largest  of  these,  called  TUC-Center,  was  a 
small  shopping  mall  containing  about  30  small  offices  or 
stalls  for  rent.   Several  engineers  also  bought  a  large  farm 
plot.   All  this  served  to  fuel  the  rumor  that  this  was  a 
project  for  the  rich  and  not  for  the  average  person. 

The  worsening  economic  situation  in  Brazil  in  1983  did 
much  to  change  the  company  structure  at  Tucuma.  The  era  of 
abundance  and  large  construction  contracts  was  over.   CONSAG 
had  to  cut  its  work  force  by  more  than  one  half.   Many  of 
the  men  who  had  stayed  on  as  part  of  the  permanent  Tucuma 
maintenance  crew  (carpenters,  electricians,  and  mechanics) 
lost  their  jobs.   Many  of  these  people  continued  to  live  in 
Tucuma  after  losing  their  jobs.   The  firm  has  a  tradition  of 
moving  its  employees  from  one  project  to  another  whenever 
possible  and  only  laying  off  persons  in  the  last  instance. 
This  provides  a  measure  of  job  security  for  many  of  the 
engineers  and  administrators  who  have  been  with  CONSAG  for 
most  of  their  professional  careers.   This  policy  was  fairly 
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easy  to  live  up  to  in  the  decades  of  growth  and  expansion 
but  became  increasingly  difficult  as  Brazil  entered  the 
worst  economic  crisis  in  recent  memory. 

It  was  becoming  clear  to  the  company  directors  that 
corrections  were  needed  for  Tucuma  to  proceed  on  schedule. 
Dona  Marisa,  one  of  the  original  designers  of  the  project, 
was  called  back  in  to  oversee  the  restructuring  of  the 
project.   Many  of  the  key  individuals,  including  the  colonel 
and  Sr.  Pedro,  were  transferred  to  other  projects.   These 
people  were  replaced  with  individuals  who,  in  general,  had 
no  previous  association  with  the  project.   This  was  a  slow 
process  with  much  opposition  from  those  who  were  directly 
affected . 

Within  Tucuma  attempts  were  made  to  open  up  the  project 
to  the  general  population  and  downplay  the  elitism  that  had 
been  fostered  by  the  previous  administration.   Zoning  laws 
were  liberalized  and  merchants  in  the  mining  towns  were 
permitted  to  operate  more  freely  in  Cuca,  the  principal 
mining  town  within  the  project.   A  move  was  made  to 
distinguish  CONSAG  from  the  colonization  project  by 
referring  to  the  colonizadora  or  the  colonization  firm,  as 
different  from  the  construtora  or  construction  firm. 

During  May  1984  the  company  administrative  and  land 
sales  offices  were  moved  from  their  original  site  to  a  site 
near  the  experimental  farm  at  the  entrance  to  town.   This 
was  a  visible  effort  to  separate  company  and  local  town 
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government.   Here  a  new  reception  area,  including  a 
dormitory,  a  place  for  outdoor  meetings,  and  a  lunch  room, 
was  built.   Previously,  prospective  colonists  had  been 
housed  in  a  hotel  adjacent  to  the  old  headquarters.   The 
hotel  had  initially  been  the  company's  dormitory  for  its 
workers.   Later  it  had  been  sold  at  a  nominal  fee  with  the 
agreement  that  it  would  continue  to  provide  lodging  at 
reduced  rates  for  visiting  and  newly  arrived 

farmer-colonists.   This  arrangement  worked  well  for  a  while 
but  eventually  was  discontinued  following  complaints  of  poor 
service  by  land  sales  agents.   The  owners  of  the  hotel 
accused  the  sales  people  of  not  giving  them  information 
concerning  the  size  and  arrival  date  of  caravans  of 
colonists.   The  company  land  sales  division  also  felt  that 
by  moving  the  reception  area  to  the  entrance  of  town,  near 
the  well  laid  out  experimental  farm  and  the  building  for  the 
new  cooperative,  farmers  would  get  a  more  favorable 
impression  of  the  project. 


Colonization  and  Land  Sales 
During  the  first  year  of  the  project  (1981)  the  central 
office  for  colonist  recruitment  was  in  Sao  Paulo.   The 
company  designated  18%  (about  US$12,684,000)  of  its  overall 
project  budget  for  project  sales  promotion  (Construtora 
Andrade  Gutierrez  1983).   Sales  agents  were  contracted  in 
certain  key  sites  in  southern  Brazil.   These  people  included 
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real  estate  agents  and  other  people  who  had  experience 
selling  to  farmers  or  working  with  the  rural  population  in 
some  other  ways.   Initially  it  was  thought  that  the  company 
would  be  able  to  select  its  colonists.   Prospective 
colonists  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  long  form  that  took  note 
of  financial  assets  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  experience  in 
agriculture,  the  use  of  agricultural  inputs  and  machinery, 
and  participation  in  cooperatives  and  rural  credit  programs. 
This  form  proved  to  be  complicated  for  both  the  sales  agents 
and  the  clients  and  was  soon  replaced  with  a  short  form  for 
recording  only  basic  financial  and  demographic  information. 

A  formal  selection  process  of  any  sort  requires  a 
sufficiently  large  pool  of  potential  colonists  to  select 
from.   This  pool  became  smaller  as  the  economic  crisis 
worsened  in  southern  Brazil.   In  the  end  the  company's 
elaborate  colonist  selection  process  turned  out  to  be  little 
more  than  an  elimination  of  all  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  buy  land  in  the  project.   Yet  simply  having  the  financial 
resources  to  buy  land  is  no  guarantee  that  one  will  be  a 
successful  colonist.   A   colonist  must  have  enough  money  not 
only  to  buy  land  but  also  to  make  the  move  to  the  frontier, 
clear  the  land,  plant  the  crops,  and  survive  until  the  first 

harvest . 

The  company  had  trouble  finding  sales  agents  who  could 

attract  new  colonists  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the 

opening  up  of  new  lots.   After  two  years  only  two  sales 
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agents  were  sending  substantial  numbers  of  southern 
colonists  to  the  project.   I  was  able  to  visit  one  of  these 
agents  in  southern  Brazil  in  1981.   The  sales  agent  had  a 
team  of  salesmen  each  with  a  specific  sector  of  the  rural 
community  to  cover.   Agents  not  only  visited  individual 
farmers  but  attended  meetings  at  local  cooperatives  and 
rural  worker  unions  ( sindicato  de  trabalhadores  rurais) .   At 
these  meetings  the  salesmen  would  give  a  slide  presentation 
and  a  sales  talk  on  the  merits  of  farming  in  Tucuma.   The 
central  point  of  many  of  the  sales  talks  was  that  one  could 
buy,  for  the  same  amount  of  money,  ten  times  as  much  land  in 
Tucuma  as  one  could  locally. 

Tucuma  was  also  advertised  using  local  radio  programs 
and  newspapers.   The  two  central  sales  slogans  were  "Tucuma: 
A  New  Life  in  Southern  Para"  and  "Plant  Your  Seed  in 
Tucuma."   Shirts,  hats,  and  pencils  carrying  these  slogans 
were  prepared  to  give  away  as  presents  to  colonists.  In  the 
beginning  plenty  of  this  sort  of  support  material  was 
available.   Later  on  sales  agents  complained  that  the 
company  was  not  providing  enough  support  material  for  the 
sales  campaign  to  be  run  properly. 

The  land  salesmen  were  not  employees  of  CONSAG.   They 
received  a  commission  as  soon  as  a  farmer  made  the  down 
payment  required  to  reserve  a  lot.   In  an  attempt  to 
interest  farmers  in  the  project,  sales  agents  described 
Tucuma  in  less  than  realistic  terras.   Farmers  thought  that 
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the  salesmen  they  had  spoken  to  in  the  south  were  company 
employees  who  were  telling  the  truth  about  the  project.   For 
example,  some  farmers  were  told  that  malaria  was  similar  in 
severity  to  the  common  cold.   The  company  later  cautioned 
its  agents  not  to  make  claims  of  this  sort  but  rather  to 
stress  that  with  proper  precautions  malaria  need  not  be  a 
major  problem. 

Many  farmers  were  told  that  they  could  easily  pay  off 
the  cost  of  their  farm  just  through  the  sale  of  the  valuable 
wood  on  the  lot.   Yet  many  lots  did  not  have  much  wood  of 
commercial  value  to  begin  with  and  owners  complained  that 
they  had  been  deceived.   The  company  claimed  that  they  had 
never  said  that  all  the  lots  would  have  wood  and  in  any  case 
farmers  were  free  to  choose  their  own  lots.    In  some  cases 
timber  had  been  removed  from  a  lot  after  it  had  been 
purchased.   Here  the  company  tended  to  blame  the  illegal 
lumber  men.   Farmers  felt  that  CONSAG  should  do  something  to 
protect  their  investment.   The  company  felt  that  colonists 
who  had  bought  land  were  responsible  for  that  land  and  if 
they  were  not  going  to  live  on  the  land  they  should  put 
someone  there  to  watch  over  it.   In  some  cases  road 
construction  crews  or  lumber  crews  commissioned  by  CONSAG 
had  removed  lumber  for  construction  projects  in  town.   The 
company  claimed  that  this  had  been  done  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  lots  and  not  afterward. 
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The  misinformation  given  out  by  some  sales  agents  was 
not  the  only  problem  the  company  had  in  dealing  with 
farmers.   The  first  bus  load  of  farmers  from  southern  Brazil 
arrived  in  August  of  1981.   Many  of  these  farmers  had  been 
instructed  to  reserve  lots  for  their  friends  and  relatives. 
Unfortunately  there  were  not  enough  surveyed  lots  to  go 
around  and  several  farmers  had  to  return  empty-handed. 
Though  this  situation  was  quickly  remedied  it  set  a 
precedent  for  misunderstandings  and  poor  communications  that 
were  to  mar  transactions  between  farmers  and  the  company. 

One  farmer  claimed  that  he  had  made  a  down  payment  on  a 
plot  and  later  several  engineers  had  decided  that  they  were 
going  to  purchase  this  piece  of  land.   Although  this 
allegation  was  never  substantiated,  several  engineers  did 
purchase  a  large  chunk  of  project  land  forming  a  rather 
loose  corporation  to  farm  it.   They  called  themselves  GIPA 
(Grupo  Investidores  do  Para) . 

During  the  1982-83  crop  year  the  company  helped  many 
farmers  who  had  arrived  late  or  who,  for  some  other  reason, 
had  not  been  able  to  clear  and  burn  their  land  before  the 
rains.   CONSAG  was  eager  to  impress  the  few  colonists  that 
had  settled  in  Tucum^.   The  company  used  its  heavy  equipment 
to  clear  enough  land  for  these  farmers  to  begin  to  plant. 
The  company  allowed  the  farmers  to  wait  until  harvest  time 
to  pay  for  this  service.    During  the  1983-84  crop  year, 
when  many  farmers  found  themselves  in  similar  circumstances 
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they  went  to  company  officials  soliciting  the  same  treatment 
farmers  had  gotten  before.   While  much  of  the  road 
construction  machinery  had  been  removed  to  other  sites, 
CONSAG  had  left  a  skeleton  crew  to  maintain  the  roads  and 
lay  out  certain  urban  sites.   Farmers  were  asked  to  put 
their  names  on  a  list,  and  were  told  that  they  would  be 
assisted  as  soon  as  the  machines  were  available. 

Higher  company  officials  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  continue  this  policy.   They  stated  that  most  of 
the  available  machines  were  in  full  use.   In  addition  a 
number  of  the  farmers  who  had  had  their  land  cleared  the 
previous  year  still  had  outstanding  debts.   Some  company 
officials  alleged  that  certain  farmers  found  this  to  be  a 
simple  solution  to  having  to  clear  the  land  themselves,  in 
other  words  they  were  lazy.   The  clearing  program  was 
cancelled  after  several  farmers  had  their  land  cleared. 
Many  farmers  were  bitter,  claiming  that  had  they  known  that 
CONSAG  was  going  to  renege  on  their  promise  they  would  have 
made  other  provisions.   The  company  arranged  for  an 
independent  firm  to  help  with  the  clearing  if  enough  farmers 
could  be  enlisted  to  make  it  profitable.   Few  farmers  signed 
up,  claiming  that  the  rates  were  too  high.   The  problem  for 
most  farmers  was  not  simply  the  high  rates  but  that  the 
independent  firm  would  demand  payment  immediately. 

This  situation,  and  others  like  it,  gave  colonists  the 
impression  that  the  colonization  officials  were  operating  in 
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confusion  with  no  clear  policy.   Such  conflicts  also 
undermined  the  authority  of  local  company  employees  by 
giving  the  impression  that  they  were  constantly  being 
overruled  by  the  main  office.   Part  of  the  problem  was  the 
sheer  size  of  the  company.   Decisions  were  normally  approved 
at  the  top  with  a  rather  rigid  chain  of  command  existing 
between  project  and  main  office.   Even  after  an  attempt  was 
made  to  give  the  colonization  effort  some  autonomy  many 
decisions  still  had  to  be  approved  by  the  central  office. 
The  poor  communications  between  the  central  office,  the 
sales  agents  in  the  south,  and  the  project  office  in  Tucuma 
did  not  help  matters  either. 

The  issue  of  bank  loans  and  agricultural  financing  also 
brought  farmers  into  conflict  with  CONSAG.   Company  sales 
propaganda  gave  the  impression  that  it  would  be  relatively 
easy  to  obtain  loans  for  most  agricultural  needs.   These 
claims  were  made  primarily  on  the  assumption  that  government 
programs  would  continue  to  offer  preferential  treatment  to 
frontier  farmers  at  private  colonization  projects.   Many  of 
these  loan  programs  were  severely  cut  back  as  part  of  the 
government  austerity  measures  in  1983.   Many  farmers  felt 
that  this  was  another  example  of  unfulfilled  company 
promises.   In  one  particular  instance,  farmers  trying  to  get 
loans  at  the  Bank  of  Brazil  were  refused  credit  because  they 
did  not  have  a  definitive  title  to  their  land.   The  Bank 
told  them  that  CONSAG  would  have  to  sign  as  guarantor  on  the 
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loan.   The  company,  already  having  had  several  bad 
experiences  with  farmers  who  owed  them  money,  refused. 
Those  affected  claimed  that  this  was  another  example  of 
company  insensitivity .   When  many  farmers  with  definitive 
titles  did  not  receive  loans  either,  it  became  obvious  that 
this  particular  loan  program,  PROINVEST,  had  practically  no 
money  available  and  that  the  request  for  the  company  to  be 
the  guarantor  was  only  a  means  of  stalling. 

The  incidents  described  above  illustrate  the  confusion, 
the  inconsistency,  and  the  difficulty  the  company  had  in 
dealing  with  both  colonists  and  miners  during  the  first 
years  of  the  project.   While  it  is  true  that  the  economic 
crisis  in  Brazil  made  it  difficult  for  southern  farmers  to 
find  buyers  for  their  land  in  order  to  purchase  lots  in 
Tucuma,  some  of  the  blame  for  CONSAG's  poor  recruitment 
record  was  connected  to  their  inexperience  in  the  area  of 
colonization.   Engineers  only  had  experience  dealing  with 
workers.   They  had  never  worked  with  land  sales  people, 
miners,  lumbermen,  or  farmers.   The  company's  early 
assistance  to  farmers  in  land  clearing  gave  farmers  the 
impression  that  the  company  would  be  a  patron  they  could 
count  on  for  favors.   CONSAG  was  not  interested  in  this  type 
of  relationship. 

The  settlement  of  the  Tucuma  project  was  to  take  place 
in  three  stages.   Each  stage  corresponded  to  a  section  of 
the  project.   Farmers  could  not  buy  land  in  other  areas 
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until  this  area  had  been  occupied.   Each  section  was  to  have 
a  central  town,  much  like  the  town  of  Tucuma  in  section  one. 
With  the  very  low  number  of  rural  colonists  arriving  in 
Tucuma  a  pattern  emerged  where  farmers  settled  near  the  main 
road  to  the  mines  or  in  the  area  between  the  entrance  to  the 
project  and  the  town  of  Tucuma.   This  meant  that  farmers 
were  spreading  out  along  the  road  without  occupying  those 
lots  removed  from  the  road. 

This  pattern  of  occupation  led  to  other  problems. 
Farmers  said  that  they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  rural  schools  for  their  children.   The  company, 
which  had  already  built  one  rural  school,  said  that  they 
would  build  other  schools  as  soon  as  enough  farmers  with 
children  were  in  the  area  to  justify  this. 

By  early  1983  it  became  clear  that  the  project  was  not 
going  to  reach  its  goal  of  settling  A, 000  farm  families  in 
the  area  within  a  six-year  period.   The  program  of  land 
sales  in  general  needed  restructuring.   Senor  Schwartz,  who 
had  played  a  central  role  in  the  colonization  of  Ma to 
Grosso,  was  hired.   Senor  Schwartz  began  to  put  together  a 
more  professional  and  experienced  sales  and  recruitment 
program. 

Senor  Schwartz  suggested  that  colonists  who  were  unable 
to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  relocating  on  the  frontier 
should  be  discouraged  from  coming  to  Tucuma.   It  was  felt 
that  these  farmers  would  arrive  at  the  project  with 
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insufficient  funds  to  get  their  farming  started  and  end  up 
returning  home  spreading  negative  propaganda  about  the 
project.   This  situation  had  already  happened  once  when  a 
farmer  had  returned  to  the  south  and  talked  to  his  parish 
priest  who  began  to  tell  other  farmers  not  to  go  to  Tucuma. 
Farmers  were  to  be  given  a  realistic  picture  of  Tucuma. 
Land  agents  were  responsible  for  meeting  quotas  of  a 
specified  number  of  buyers. 

Senor  Schwartz  decided  that  farmers  should  be  allowed 
to  buy  land  only  in  that  portion  of  section  one  where 
farmers  were  already  settled  so  as  to  occupy  one  area  fully 
before  moving  on  to  the  next.   Larger  lots  near  the  road 
were  subdivided  to  allow  more  farmers  to  buy  smaller  plots 
near  the  road. 

Small  landed  farmers  from  the  states  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catarina  were  now  traveling  to  visit 
the  project  on  buses  that  left  for  Tucuma  on  a  bimonthly 
basis.   A  district  supervisor,  permanently  stationed  in  the 
south,  was  in  charge  of  making  sure  that  the  land  agents 
were  doing  their  job  correctly.   This  supervisor,  in  turn, 
was  responsible  to  Senor  Schwartz,  who  traveled  regularly 
between  Tucuma,  the  southern  recruitment  areas,  and  the 
headquarters  in  Belo  Horizonte. 

In  light  of  the  ever  growing  number  of  miners  within 
the  project  area  the  company  also  began  to  sell  plots 
originally  designated  as  agricultural  in  the  mining  camps  of 
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Cuca  and  Manelao.   Initially  land  was  sold  in  the  raining 
camps  with  a  modest  downpayment  and  an  agreement  that  the 
balance  would  be  paid  over  a  period  of  several  months.   If 
the  merchant  or  miner  who  had  bought  the  plot  went  broke  or 
moved  to  another  site  he  simply  stopped  making  payments. 
CONSAG  soon  learned  what  merchants  dealing  with  miners  had 
learned  long  ago:  namely  that  costs  must  be  covered  and 
profits  made  with  the  down  payment. 

The  company  also  turned  to  lumber  sales  as  a  further 
means  of  exploiting  project  resources.   In  early  1984  the 
company  contracted  with  three  large  lumber  firms  to  cut  wood 
within  the  project  area  still  unoccupied  by  farmers.   This 
was  done  in  an  effort  to  control  illegal  wood  extraction 
within  the  project  area.   It  was  also  felt  that  if  CONSAG 
did  not  do  something  to  attract  the  lumber  mills  to  the 
project  they  would  relocate  somewhere  else.   Some  sawmill 
operations  did  move  directly  to  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu.   Up 
until  this  time  CONSAG'S  monthly  income  from  wood  was  around 
US$27,800. 

The  three  large  lumber  firms  were  primarily  interested 
in  mahogany  for  the  export  market.   In  addition  numerous 
small  sawmills,  run  by  southern  colonists,  began  to  operate 
in  and  around  Tucuma.   These  mills,  many  of  them  family  run, 
catered  primarily  to  a  local  demand  for  construction 
material . 
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Thus,  despite  the  low  volume  of  rural  land  sales  CONSAG 
was  able  to  find  other  means  of  exploiting  project 
resources.   It  was  clear  that  private  colonization  offered 
numerous  opportunities  for  profit. 


CHAPTER  III 
COMMUNITY  LIFE  AND  THE  TUCUMA  PROJECT 

The  Tucuraa  project  area  encompasses  several  types  of 
settlements.   As  the  local  headquarters  of  the  colonization 
project,  the  village  of  Tucuma  is  essentially  a  company 
town.   Beyond  the  urban  perimeter  are  the  farmers  who  occupy 
land  located  at  varying  distances  from  the  administrative 
center.   The  mining  camps,  which  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of 
the  recent  gold  rush,  are  yet  another  settlement  type.   Each 
of  these  communities,  and  their  associated  activities, 
profoundly  influence  one  another.   We  must  therefore  see  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  Tucuma  in  light  of  the 
interaction  between  the  distinct  social  groups  which 
comprise  the  colonization  project. 

Neither  the  company  town  of  Tucuma  nor  the  squatter 
communities  centered  around  the  raining  of  gold  bear  much 
resemblance  to  either  the  traditional  riverine  communities 
(Wagley  1976,  Schmink  1981,  Miller  1979)  or  the  older 
agrarian-based  migrant  communities  (Sawyer  1979,  Poats  1979) 
in  the  Amazon.   Ourilandia  was  similar  to  spontaneous 
communities  like  Agua  Azul,  Xinguara,  Rio  Maria,  and 
Redenfao.   These  towns  developed  around  certain  resources 
(lumber,  land,  and  gold)  along  the  roads  penetrating 
southern  Para.   Tucuma  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  large 
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company  town  of  Monte  Dourado  in  the  Jari  Project  (Fisk, 
personal  communication,  1985).    Both  the  company  town  and 
the  squatter  communities  were  very  young  communities.   None 
predate  the  arrival  of  CONSAG  to  the  area  in  mid  1981. 

The  Company  Town 
If  you  travel  the  seven  kilometers  from  Ourilandia  to 
the  town  of  Tucuma  (Figure  3-1)  you  see  evidence  of  both 
agriculture  and  mining.   As  you  near  the  town  you  pass  the 
busy  airstrip  on  the  left  and,  on  the  right,  the  entrance  to 
the  experimental  farm  and  the  land  sales  office.   The  road 
swings  abruptly  to  the  left  past  the  gas  station,  the 
company  sawmill,  and  the  main  generators  for  the  town's 
electricity.   The  road  moves  in  a  slow  semicircle  past  the 
airport  and  down  through  the  main  street  of  town.  The  town 
of  Tucuma  is  located  on  a  gentle  slope  overlooking  a  marshy 
area . 

TucumS  was  a  planned  community  designed  by  architects 
and  engineers.   From  the  air  one  saw  neat  rows  of  houses 
built  by  CONSAG  in  Tucuma.   This  was  in  contrast  to  the 
houses  crowded  along  the  road  in  Ourilandia.  On  the  planning 
maps  the  town  was  divided  into  commercial,  industrial,  and 
residential  subdivisions.   The  residential  section  was 
subdivided  into  units  with  and  without  water  and 
electricity.   The  wealthier  people  lived  in  the  areas  with 
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these  facilities  while  the  poorer  people  lived  in  the  areas 
without . 

The  better  part  of  town  was  adjacent  to  the  central 
business  area,  the  school,  and  the  general  hospital.   The 
company  built  homes  for  its  employees  here.   On  top  of  the 
hill,  overlooking  the  town,  were  the  largest  and  most 
attractive  homes.   During  the  first  years  of  the  project, 
when  the  engineers  were  in  charge,  these  homes  were  reserved 
for  the  chief  administrators  and  company  guests.   Later,  as 
the  company  staff  was  reduced,  these  houses  were  occupied  by 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  professionals.   On  the  streets 
below  these  homes  lived  the  second  level  managers  and 
foremen.   Later  these  homes  were  occupied  by  local 
merchants,  entrepreneurs,  and  bureaucrats.   The  company 
constructed  two  additional  neighborhoods  on  facing  slopes 
for  its  lower  level  workers. 

The  houses  built  by  the  company  varied  in  size  but  the 
construction  materials  and  the  basic  floor  plan  were 
similar.   The  foundation  was  of  poured  concrete,  the   walls 
were  varnished  and  fitted  wooden  planks,  and  the  roof  was  of 
molded  concrete  shingles.   Inside,  the  house  was  divided 
into  a  living  and  dining  room,  bathroom,  kitchen,  and 
bedrooms.   Even  the  smaller  houses  had  two  bedrooms.   All 
company  houses  .-ere  equipped  with  running  water,  a  septic 
tank  for  sewage,  and  electrical  wiring.   All  the  windows  had 
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shutters  and  screens.   In  addition,  the  larger  houses  had 
maid's  quarters,  a  storage  shed,  parquet  wood  floor,  and 
tiled  bathrooms  and  kitchen. 

Houses  built  by  colonists  varied  quite  a  bit  from  the 
company  houses.   Many  merchants  simply  lived  in  a  back  room 
of  their  store.   Southern  colonists  built  houses  with  raised 
wooden  floors  (usually  about  a  foot  off  the  ground), 
unvarnished  planks  placed  lengthwise  to  form  the  walls,  and 
sheets  of  tin  for  the  roof.   Two  small  factories  (olaria  or 
ceramica) ,  located  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  sold  kiln-fired 
bricks  for  construction.   Wood  from  the  many  small  sawmills 
was  by  far  the  most  common  construction  material. 

The  homes  of  more  modest  means  usually  had  walls  made 
of  scraps  of  roughly  cut  lumber,  roofs  of  thatch  ( palha) , 
and  pounded  dirt  floors.   Nicknames  were  often  very 
descriptive  of  the  living  conditions  in  certain  parts  of 
town.   There  was  Vila  dos  Apertadinhos  (the  cramped),   Vila 
do  Rato  (Vila  of  the  Rat),  and  Vila  dos  Dorme  Sujo  (Vila  of 
those  who  sleep  dirty)  in  reference  to  the  area  of  town  with 
no  running  water. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  there  were  about  3,000  people 
living  in  Tucuma.   Up  until  mid  1982  the  employees  of  CONSAG 
made  up  over  30%  of  the  population  of  Tucuma.   As  the  major 
construction  of  the  project  was  completed  many  of  the 
workers  were  transferred  to  other  sites.   The  company  kept  a 
permanent  staff  of  about  90  workers  to  maintain  the  project 
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and  do  minor  construction  work.   By  mid-1983,  when  the 
company  was  starting  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  the  economic 
crisis,  about  half  of  the  work  force  was  laid  off.   Many  of 
these  workers  decided  to  stay  in  Tucuma.   About  half  of  this 
group  had  bought  urban  property  in  Tucuma.   Four  former 
employees  had  bought  rural  lots.   These  people  felt  that 
their  chances  of  employment  were  better  here  than  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country.   CONSAG  continued  to  employ  some 
of  their  former  workers  on  a  contract  basis.   Some  opened 
small  businesses  like  a  restaurant  or  a  mechanics  shop. 
Others  worked  on  independent  construction  projects. 

One  of  the  areas  of  considerable  activity  was  the 
airport,  with  almost  50  small  planes  based  there.   Miners 
used  the  airport  to  fly  to  small  mines  (9  as  of  mid-1984) 
located  outside  the  project  area.   All  of  the  supplies  going 
to  these  mines  must  be  flown  in  by  plane.   The  airport  in 
Tucuma  was  the  busiest  in  the  area.   The  FAB  (the  Brazilian 
Airforce)  had  an  officer  on  duty  to  keep  track  of  the 
flights  and  to  make  sure  that  all  the  pilots  were  flying 
registered  planes.   The  price  of  a  fare  rose  with  each 
increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline.   In  mid-1983  there  were 
no  commercial  flights  to  Tucuma.   In  October  of  1983  Taba 
(Taxi  Aereo  do  Baixo  Amazonas)  began  to  make  biweekly  trips 
between  Tucuma,  Carajas,  and  Belem.   This  two  and  a  half 
hour  trip  cost  about  US$50.   By  May  of  1984  the  cost  of  the 
same  fare  had  risen  to  over  US$100.   A  trip  to  the  gold 
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mines,  all  within  a  half  an  hour's  flying  time,  could  cost 
between  US$25  and  US$35  per  person.   A  plane  could  usually 
carry  between  four  to  six  people.   The  pilots  as  a  group 
were  closely  connected  to  mining  operations.   They  were 
often  part  owners  in  a  mining  claim.   Some  pilots  owned 
several  planes  and  had  a  license  to  run  a  small  air  taxi 
service.   There  were  five  such  air  taxi  services  in  Tucuma. 
Other  pilots  worked  for  the  owners  of  the  planes. 

There  were  two  principal  commercial  areas  in  TucumS, 
one  planned  and  the  other  unplanned.   The  main  commercial 
district,  running  along  Tucuma's  main  street,  had  two  large 
supermarkets  (one  about  the  size  of  a  basketball  court,  the 
other  about  twice  as  large),  a  smaller  general  store,  two 
pharmacies,  a  bank,  telephone  office,  an  airline  office,  six 
restaurants,  a  hotel,  two  hardware  stores,  three  clothing 
stores,  a  record  shop,  two  butcher  shops,  and  three  stores 
that  specialized  in  raining  equipment.   The  unplanned  section 
of  town  near  the  airport  became  the  fastest  growing  part  of 
town.   Small  shops  selling  magazines  and  luggage, 
restaurants,  and  many  peddlers  made  the  area  seem  like  an 
open  air  market.   Many  of  the  peddlers  would  arrive  each  day 
from  Ourilandia  to  sell  refreshments  and  other  articles  like 
wallets  and  combs.   Eventually  the  subpref ecture  decided 
that  a  small  commercial  district  be  created  here. 

In  mid-1983  the  colonization  firm  attempted  to  give  the 
town  of  Tucuma  a  separate  identity  from  that  of  the  company. 
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This  required  the  naming  of  a  local  authority,  the 
subprefect,  who  could  take  over  most  of  the  town's 
administration  leaving  the  colonization  firm  to  concentrate 
on  land  sales.   Company  officials  and  local  residents  alike 
hoped  that  Tucum3  would  become  the  most  important  town  in 
the  area,  and  that  following  the  eventual  subdivision  of  the 
Municipality  of  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu,  it  would  become  the  seat 
of  a  new  municipality.   CONSAG  was  interested  in  passing  on 
much  of  the  financial  burden  of  providing  basic  services 
(health  care,  utilities,  education,  road  maintenance,  and 
police  protection)  to  the  appropriate  government  groups  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Tucuma  was  still  within  the  municipality  of  Sao  Felix 
do  Xingu  and  until  a  separate  municipality  is  created  all 
local  officials  in  Tucuma  had  to  be  appointed  by  the  prefect 
of  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu.   Up  until  the  time  of  the 
subpref ecture  elections  in  Tucuma  the  company  hired 
individuals  to  serve  in  the  unofficial  position  of 
subprefect.   By  mid-1983  the  municipality  and  the  company 
saw  the  need  for  someone  who  would  be  an  official 
representative  of  the  municipality  in  Tucuma.   One  of  the 
company's  former  sales  agents,  Gonzalo,  became  the  official 
candidate.   At  the  last  minute  an  opposition  candidate  came 
forth,  claiming  to  represent  dissatisfied  factions  in 
Tucuma.  The  opposition  candidate,  an  ex-company  official  who 
had  recently  lost  his  job,  represented  a  group  of 
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individuals  with  personal  grievances  against  the  company. 
Not  wanting  to  offend  either  side,  the  prefect  suggested 
that  the  two  factions  compete  in  an  election  and  then  he 
would  appoint  the  victor.   Following  several  weeks  of 
campaign  activity  and  registration  of  voters  the  elections 
took  place.   Election  results  were  almost  five  to  one  in 
favor  of  Gonzalo,  the  official  candidate. 

Although  the  elections  carried  no  legal  weight  they 
did  give  the  subprefect  of  Tucuma  a  certain  credibility. 
The  creation  of  the  Cultural  Association  of  TucumS  (ACTUC) 
by  CONSAG  was  another  step  in  the  direction  of  community 
redefinition.   Through  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
ACTUC's  purpose  remained  poorly  defined.   It  never  really 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  identity  separate  from  that  of 
the  company.   The  organization  served  a  variety  of  functions 
including  school  administration,  organizing  sports 
competitions,  fund  raising,  and  general  activities 
coordination  (vaccination  campaigns  and  voter  registration). 
ACTUC  also  coordinated  the  sporadic  publication  of  a  small 
weekly  newspaper  called  Folha  de  Tucuma.   This  paper  first 
came  out  in  a  rather  elaborate  offset  printing,  and  later 
was  replaced  by  a  mimeographed  version. 

Following  the  election  of  the  subprefect,  CONSAG 
donated  several  pieces  of  used  company  equipment  to  the 
community  through  ACTUC  to  aid  the  subprefect  with  some  of 
its  new  responsibilities.   These  included  a  dump  truck,  a 
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garbage  truck,  a  water  truck,  a  small  tractor,  and  a  road 
grader.   The  administration  of  city  water,  zoning,  local  tax 
collection,  licensing  of  merchants  and  cab  drivers, 
administration  of  the  airport  and  its  growing  commercial 
district,  and  street  and  road  maintenance  were  all  turned 
over  to  the  subprefect. 

Once  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  administration  of 
these  new  responsibilities  became  apparent,  the 
subpref ecture  began  to  complain  that  CONSAG  had  simply 
dumped  these  responsibilities  in  its  lap  without  the 
financial  support  needed  to  properly  carry  out  them  out. 
The  problem  local  officials  faced  was  having  to  maintain  an 
infrastructure  that  was  created  during  the  early  days  when 
expenses  were  not  an  issue.   When  the  local  government  could 
not  maintain  the  project  in  the  fashion  that  the  company 
had,  it  gave  the  impression  that  the  town  was  not  being 
properly  maintained.   In  October  1983  the  subpref ecture 
raised  US$57,600  from  a  variety  of  sources  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  Tucuma.   During  the  same  period  the  costs  of 
running  the  town  reached  US$58,387. 

The  local  government  used  various  means  to  raise  money 
locally.  These  included  bingo  games,  dances,  toll  roads,  and 
requests  for  donations  of  goods  and  money  from  local 
merchants.   These  events  required  community  participation 
and  created  a  measure  of  community  spirit  in  a  company  town 
with  an  artificial  rather  than  spontaneous  beginning. 
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Of  all  the  community  projects  the  most  interesting  was 
the  campaign  for  the  parabolic  antenna  (satellite  dish), 
which  brought  Brazilian  national  television  to  Tucuma.   In 
the  fall  of  1983  proponents  of  the  antenna  first  presented 
their  idea  to  the  community.   From  the  beginning  the  project 
was  a  popular  one.   The  families  of  company  employees  and 
local  merchants  were  among  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  antenna.   It  was  felt  that  the  antenna  would  not  only 
make  Tucum3  a  less  isolated  place  by  linking  it  to  the 
national  television  network  but  it  would  also  boost  the 
image  of  TucumS  as  a  progressive  community.   Local  fund 
raising  efforts  included  donations  from  merchants  and  two 
bingo  games  in  which  a  new  car  was  given  away  as  the  first 
prize.   The  installation  of  the  antenna  in  January  1984  was 
a  big  event.   Once  the  television  signal  was  received, 
fireworks  were  set  off  and  television  owners  switched  on 
their  sets.   That  night  Tucuma  was  a  changed  town.   Every 
television  set  was  on  full  volume  and  every  room  with  a  set 
was  filled  with  people. 

While  bringing  television  to  Tucuma  was  a  triumph  for 
the  subpref ecture ,  the  cost  of  the  antenna  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  transmission  station  were  more  than  it 
had  bargained  for.   In  addition  the  national  television 
network.  Rede  Globo,  demanded  a  rental  fee  for  the  use  of 
their  signal.   Funds  were  still  being  solicited  to  pay  for 
the  antenna  when  I  left  in  the  summer  of  1984.   While  the 
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subpref ecture  of  Tucuma  did  not  derive  any  economic  benefit 
from  the  antenna,  those  who  sold  and  repaired  televisions 
were  its  immediate  economic  beneficiaries.   Local  television 
salesmen  sold  sets  at  double  what  they  would  have  sold  for 
in  Belem,  the  state  capital.   Radio  repairmen  soon  became 
television  repairmen. 

The  negative  side  of  Tucuma's  acquisition  of  the 
antenna  was  that  it  reinforced  the  idea  of  Tucuma  as  a 
community  of  the  privileged.   People  living  in  the  sections 
of  Tucuraa  that  had  no  running  water  or  electricity  felt  that 
they  should  have  gotten  these  basic  services  before  the 
antenna  was  installed.   Some  of  these  people  began  to  buy 
televisions  and  connect  them  up  to  car  batteries.   The 
television  set  had  become  a  status  symbol  in  Tucuma. 

Feelings  of  resentment  were  especially  strong  in 
Ourilandia  where  many  had  difficulty  picking  up  the 
television  signal.   Since  some  donations  for  the  antenna  had 
been  made  by  Ourilandia  merchants,  people  there  felt  that 
they  had  been  cheated  by  Tucuma.   They  threatened  to  come 
over  to  Tucuma  and  tear  down  the  antenna.   Tucuma  claimed 
that  practically  no  support  for  the  antenna  had  come  from 
Ourilandia.   Eventually  the  satellite  dish  was  adjusted  so 
that  those  in  Ourilandia  with  tall  home  antennas  could  pick 
up  the  programs. 

Both  communities  felt  that  they  would  be  the  likely 
choice  for  the  seat  of  the  new  municipality.   The  leaders  of 
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Ourilandia  had  a  voting  population  three  times  that  of 
Tucuma.   Tucuma,  with  banks,  telephone,  airport,  post 
office,  electricity  and  running  water,  and  three 
supermarkets  was  better  equipped  and  in  many  ways  a  more 
attractive  center  for  a  municipal  seat.   It  irked  residents 
of  Ourilandia  that  when  important  guests,  including  the 
prefect  of  Sao  Felix,  came  to  visit  they  generally  stayed  at 
the  guest  house  in  Tucuma.   At  one  point  the  community  of 
Ourilandia  threatened  to  build  their  own  airport, 

Tucuma,  Sao  F6lix,  and  Ourilandia,  the  three  principal 
communities  within  the  Municipality,  had  to  simultaneously 
compete  for  municipal  funding  and  cooperate  in  petitioning 
the  state  for  aid.   Many  trips  were  made  to  Bel6m  to  solicit 
help.   Sometimes  the  tensions  between  the  various 
communities  flared  up.   During  a  regional  meeting  between 
community  representatives  in  southern  Para  and  the  governor, 
the  representative  of  Ourilandia  accused  the  subprefect  of 
Tucuma  of  being  a  puppet  of  a  wealthy  company  that  could 
well  afford  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  company  town.   This 
was  just  the  kind  of  image  that  Tucuma  was  trying  to  live 
down.   The  leaders  of  Ourilandia  encouraged  the  image  of 
their  community  as  the  town  of  the  common  people  while 
painting  Tucuma  as  the  town  of  the  wealthy.   In  addition 
government  officials  often  assumed  that  CONSAG  would  provide 
many  of  the  services  for  towns  v;ithin  the  project  area. 
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In  January  of  1984  a  SUDAM  task  force  paid  a  visit  to 
the  project.   The  group  was  impressed  with  Tucuma's 
potential  for  growth  and  promised  to  recommend  funding  in 
certain  crucial  areas,  in  particular  health  care  and 
education.   The  big  break  for  Tucuma  and  the  other 
communities  came  when  the  federal  government  allocated  a 
portion  of  the  huge  1984  IMF  bailout  loan  to  the  state  of 
Para,  with  southern  Para  as  a  primary  beneficiary. 
Important  road  networks,  including  PA-150,  were  to  be 
improved  and,  in  some  cases,  paved.   The  municipality  of  Sao 
Felix  do  Xingu  was  promised  increased  assistance  in  the 
areas  of  education,  road  maintenance,  and  health  care 
(particularly  from  SUCAM).   The  state  promised  to  build  new 
schools  in  Sao  Felix  and  Ourilandia  while  Tucuma  would  get  a 
public  health  post.   The  company  school  in  Tucuma  was  also 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  state. 

The  Mining  Community 
During  the  period  of  this  study  (mid-1983  to  mid-1984) 
there  were  between  15,000  and  20,000  gold  miners  in  the 
Tucuma  project  area.   Ourilandia,  v/ith  close  to  10,000 
inhabitants,  was  the  largest  of  the  spontaneous  mining 
communities.   Most  miners  lived  in  small  camps  that  remained 
populated  as  long  as  there  was  gold  to  be  found  nearby. 
These  camps  had  anywhere  from  five  to  200  miners.  In 
addition  to  Ourilandia  there  were  two  other  mining  towns: 
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Cuca  and  Manelao.   Both  were  inside  the  project  boundaries. 
Cuca's  population  in  October  of  1983,  according  to  SUCAM 
estimates,  was  about  2,500  people.   In  April  of  1984  Manelao 
had  about  900  inhabitants.   Mining  towns  were  centers  of 
economic  activity  where  miners  spent  much  of  their  free  time 
and  money. 

Mining  communities  have  a  very  temporary  look  to  them. 
During  their  early  years  all  three  mining  communities  looked 
much  the  same.  Thatched  huts  and  shacks,  often  covered  with 
plastic,  were  rapidly  thrown  up  to  serve  as  bars,  homes,  and 
businesses.  As  business  thrived,  merchants  invested  in  such 
things  as  a  tin  roof,  a  cement  floor,  or  an  electric 
generator . 

The  three  mining  towns  can  be  seen  as  a  continuum 
from  Ourilandia,  the  oldest  and  most  permanent,  to  Manelao, 
the  youngest  and  least  developed.    In  early  1984  Cuca  was 
already  experiencing  a  decline  as  mining  activity  moved  on 
to  Manelao.   Manelao  and  Cuca  were  literally  mining  camps 
that  boomed  into  towns.   They  were  adjacent  to  the  mining 
areas  that  they  served. 

Ourilandia  was  founded  by  miners  expelled  from  the 
Tucuma  Project.   In  the  early  days  there  were  active  mining 
areas  quite  close  to  Ourilandia.   While  most  of  these  have 
since  declined,  Ourilandia  continues  to  grow.   If  you  are 
traveling  by  land  on  the  state  highway  PA-279  the  first 
community  you  come  to  as  you  near  the  project  area  is 
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Ourilandia  (Figure  3-1).   As  you  move  through  this  community 
you  are  struck  by  the  amount  of  general  hustle  and  bustle  or 
movimento  as  it  is  referred  to  in  Brazil.   Small  shops, 
bars,  and  homes  are  crowded  into  every  available  space  on 
both  sides  of  the  rutted  road.   As  you  pass  the  location  of 
the  old  check  point,  where  a  night  club  stands  today,  y.ou 
enter  the  Tucuma  Project.   The  entrance  may  not  be 
immediately  apparent  since  Ourilandia  merchants  purchased 
property  just  inside  the  project  resulting  in  an  extension 
of  the  community. 

In  the  beginning  most  of  the  buildings  in  town  were 
small  one  or  two  room  affairs.   Later  people  built  bigger 
buildings,  even  two  storied  structures.   Planks  of  finished 
wood,  brick,  cement,  tin,  and  glass  replaced  thatch, 
plastic,  and  poles.   One  of  the  largest  buildings  in  town, 
the  Cinema  Kelly,  held  close  to  100  people  in  its  theater. 
The  better  structures  were  closest  to  the  road.   These  were 
the  first  lots  occupied.   Migrants  that  arrived  later  had  to 
take  lots  further  removed  from  the  road. 

For  many  residents  of  Tucuma,  Ourilandia  was  a 
disorganized  and  crowded  example  of  a  mining  community.   On 
closer  inspection,  however,  two  major  divisions  of  the 
community  became  apparent.   The  section  of  town  that 
extended  from  the  entrance  to  the  Tucuma  project  back  a  half 
a  kilometer  along  the  road  to  the  town's  only  gasoline 
station  was  the  major  commercial  district.   Here  were  the 
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bars,  the  nightclubs,  the  cinemas,  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  the  butcher  shop,  and  many  other  small  stores.   From 
the  gasoline  station  on  out  of  town  away  from  the  project, 
there  was  an  established  residential  section.   Most  of  the 
churches  were  also  in  this  part  of  town.   For  poor  migrants 
with  families  Ourilandia  provided  an  alternative  to  the 
company  town,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mining  camps,  on  the 
other . 

Ourilandia,  no  longer  strictly  a  mining  town, 
accomodated  a  wide  range  of  groups.   Farmers  who  had  been 
given  farm  plots  by  GETAT  also  lived  here.   Most  people  in 
Ourilandia  were  engaged  in  some  sort  of  commercial  activity. 
There  were  street  peddlers,  shoe  shine  boys,  ice  cream 
vendors,  music  stores,  people  selling  fruit  and  food  from 
small  carts,  stores  that  sold  major  electrical  appliances, 
pharmacies,  a  private  hospital,  and  mechanic  shops.   The 
variety  of  items  for  sale  was  greater  here  than  in  Tucuma. 

Transportation  was  important  to  the  frontier  community 
of  Ourilandia.   If  one  were  traveling  from  Ourilandia 
eastward  to  Xinguara  there  were  several  alternatives  to 
choose  from.   Vans  and  microbuses  left  almost  every  hour  or 
as  soon  as  they  got  enough  passengers  for  the  trip.   Four 
times  a  week  the  Transbrasil  bus  line  v/ould  leave  Tucuma  for 
Xinguara.   The  bus  fare  was  about  US$5,  v;hile  the  van  fare 
ranged  from  US$7-8.   Taxis  were  generally  only  used  to 
travel  between  Tucuma  and  Ourilandia.   Almost  all  of  the 
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merchandise  sold  here  had  to  be  brought  in  by  truck.   Small 
merchants  had  to  rely  on  independent  truckers  to  fill  their 
orders  for  supplies,   A  few  of  the  larger  stores  had  a  truck 
of  their  own. 

Of  all  the  mining  communities,  Ourilandia  was  the  only 
one  that  had  achieved  the  degree  of  diversification  that 
might  allow  it  to  exist  after  the  decline  of  the  gold  boom. 
Ourilandia's  location  on  the  principal  highway  leading  into 
the  project  made  it  a  commercial  center.   Not  only  did  it 
provide  services  not  available  in  Tucuma  but  it  offered 
another  outlet  for  agricultural  commodities.   Farmers 
sometimes  found  better  prices  for  the  produce  here.   As  the 
largest  community  in  the  area,  its  size  served  to  attract 
federal  and  state  attention,   Ourilandia  grew  at  a  time  when 
federal  and  state  agencies,  along  with  competing  political 
parties,  sought  local  power  bases.   It  is  the  site  of  GETAT 
and  SUCAM  (Malaria  Control)  offices.   Ourilandia  also 
received  state  funds  for  a  new  school. 

Social  groups  in  the  mining  areas  can  be  divided  into 
two  general  groups:  the  miners  and  those  that  provide  goods 
and  services  to  the  miners:  the  merchants,  professionals, 
and  prostitutes.   Among  the  miners  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  mine  owners  and  miners.   The  owner  of  a  mine  or  a 
claim  ( dono  de  trecho)  may  also  be  a  miner  in  that  he  may 
work  in  the  mine  along  with  the  other  men.   Many  miners 
(especially  mine  owners)  were  merchants  as  well. 
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Occupational  distinctions  were  often  blurred  in  mining 
areas. 

Mining  was  not  limited  to  men.   During  my  study  of 
Tucuma  I  met  two  women  who  were  owners  of  claims.   In 
addition  women  were  often  employed  as  cooks  in  the  mining 
camps.   Sometimes  these  women  panned  for  gold  too. 
Prostitution,  as  a  part-time  supplement  to  other  income  or 
as  a  full  time  occupation,  was  widespread  in  the  mining 
towns.   The  arrangements  between  the  women  and  the  owners  of 
the  bars  where  they  work  varied.   The  owner  had  two  sources 
of  income:  the  sale  of  drinks  and  the  sale  of  a  key  to  a 
room.   Once  the  client  had  paid  for  a  key  to  a  room  the 
woman  negotiated  with  the  client  for  a  fee  for  her  services. 
The  owner  of  the  bar  usually  provided  the  women  with  room 
and  board.   In  some  cases  women  got  a  percentage  from  the 
drinks  their  client  bought.   In  some  of  the  smaller 
operations  there  were  no  keys.   Here  the  women  worked  in  the 
bar  and  were  used  to  attract  clients  but  were  not  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  rooms.   Bars  liked  to  alternate  the  women 
that  worked  for  them  on  a  regular  basis  so  that  they  could 
boast  of  always  having  new  women.  Women  often  were  recruited 
from  the  nearby  states  of  Goias  and  Maranhao.   In  other 
cases  they  arrived  on  their  own. 

The  mines  within  Tucuma  were  open  raining  areas.  Access 
to  the  mines  by  any  group  or  commodity  was  not  restricted  as 
it  is  in  government  controlled  mines,  like  Serra  Pelada  and 
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Cumaru,  or  in  the  small  mines  only  accessible  by  airstrip. 
Government  and  airstrip  mines  were  often  called  closed  mines 
(garimpo  fechado)  because  women,  firearms,  and  liquor  were 
prohibited.   Women,  firearms,  and  liqour  were  thought  to  be 
the  key  ingredients  for  violence  in  the  mining  areas.   The 
owner  of  the  cantina  (supply  store)  in  a  closed  mine 
maintained  a  monopoly  over  all  commodities  that  were  sold 
there,  whereas  commerce  was  free  to  operate  in  open  mines. 

The  owner  of  a  claim,  sometimes  called  the  provider 
( f ornecedor ) ,  had  an  unwritten  contract  with  his  miners  to 
provide  them  with  food  and  shelter.   An  individual  must  have 
a  small  amount  of  capital  to  be  a  provider.   The  miner 
agreed  to  divide  the  gold  he  found  with  the  owner  according 
to  some  fixed  percentage.   The  percentage  the  miner  received 
depended  on  the  skills  the  miner  had  to  offer  and  the  degree 
of  the  owner's  investment.   If  the  owner  invested  in  a 
motorized  pump,  which  allowed  the  miners  to  work  a  claim 
much  more  quickly,  the  owner  received  60%  of  the  earnings 
and  the  remaining  40%  was  divided  among  the  miners  based  on 
their  skills.   In  a  manual  mining  operation,  which  required 
less  investment  and  less  specialization,  the  miner  and  the 
owner  each  received  50%  of  the  earnings.   After  a  sufficient 
amount  of  gold  accumulated  in  the  sluice  box  it  was  taken 
out.   This  was  called  the  despescagem.   In  mechanized 
operations  this  process  took  place  every  10  to  14  days.   In 
manual  operations  the  time  span  was  longer. 
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A  survey  of  miners  revealed  some  of  the  attractions  of 
this  type  of  arrangement.   The  miner  can  leave  for  another 
mine  anytime  he  is  dissatisfied.   He  is  not  in  a  debt 
relationship  with  the  owner.   A  share  of  the  profits  is  more 
satisfactory  for  the  miner  than  is  wage  labor.   As  one  miner 
put  it:  "if  we  strike  it  rich  we  all  get  a  cut,  if  we  don't 
at  least  we  eat."    This  work  relationship  is  good  for  the 
owner  too  since  it  keeps  the  actual  labor  costs  much  lower 
than  a  salaried  relationship  would.   Finally,  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  one  will  strike  it  rich,  although 
most  also  realize  that  this  seldom  occurs. 


Social  Groups 
The  population  of  southern  Para  was  largely  made 
up  of  people  who  were  born  and  raised  outside  the  Amazon 
region.   Tucuma,  a  town  of  just  over  3,000  residents, 
reflected  this  general  pattern.   Only  1%  of  the  population 
of  Tucuma  was  born  in  the  Amazon  region  (see  Table  3-1).   By 
far  the  largest  segment  of  residents  (46%)  were  born  and 
raised  in  neighboring  states  of  Maranhao  and  Goias.   A  full 
25%  of  the  local  population  came  from  the  Northeast  of 
Brazil,  an  area  which  has  a  history  of  sending  migrants  to 
the  Amazon  region.   Finally,  28%  of  the  urban  population 
came  from  the  south  and  center  south  of  Brazil.   The  initial 
recruitment  campaign  conducted  primarily  in  Rio  Grande  do 
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Table  3-1 
Birthplaces  by  State  of  Household  Heads  in  Tucuma 

State  % 


Northeast 

Bahia  4 

Pernambuco  4 

Cear^  9 

Piaui  4 

Paraiba  4 

Adjacent  States 

Goias  34 

Maranhao  12 

Amazonas  1 

Center  South 

Sao  Paulo  5 

Minas  Gerais  5 

Rio  Grande  Do  Sul  14 

Santa  Catarina  2 

Parana  2 

TOTAL  100% 

(n=57) 
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Sul  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  14%  of  the  population 
came  from  this  state  alone. 

In  Table  3-2,  which  lists  the  place  of  previous 
residence,  a  very  clear  pattern  emerges  of  colonist  movement 
along  the  roads  that  penetrate  the  frontier  region  of 
southern  Para.   Of  those  interviewed  38%  were  already  living 
and  working  in  southern  Para  before  their  arrival  to  the 
project  area.   Most  people  lived  outside  Para,  many  in  the 
adjacent  state  of  Goias.   Most  of  the  southerners  came 
directly  to  the  project  area  while  the  northeasterners  had 
spent  time  in  other  states  prior  to  their  arrival.   Table 
3-3  shows  the  date  of  arrival  of  migrants  to  Tucuma  by  year. 
This  table  shows  that  over  half  of  the  population  arrived  in 
1983  alone. 

The  ages  of  household  heads  in  Tucuma  ranged  from  19  to 
62  with  the  average  age  being  31.   A  full  65%  of  this 
population  was  under  the  age  of  35.   Households  had  an 
average  of  six  persons  each.   While  there  were  many  poor 
families  living  in  the  community,  the  number  of  skilled 
professionals  and  white  collar  workers  was  higher  in  Tucuma 
than  in  any  other  community  in  the  municipality.   This  was 
reflected  in  the  level  of  education  of  its  residents.   Only 
4%  of  those  surveyed  had  no  education  at  all,  50%  had 
between  one  and  six  years  of  school,  31%  had  completed  their 
secondary  education  and  15%  had  some  education  beyond  high 
school . 


Table  3-2 
Area  of  Previous  Residence 
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Previous  Residence 

Northeast 
Ceara 

Adjacent  States 

Goias 

Maranhao 

Mato  Grosso 

Amazonas 

Center  South 

Sao  Paulo 

Minas  Gerais 

Rio  Grande  Do  Sul 

Parana 

Para 

Maraba 

Xinguara 

Rio  Maria 

ConceifSo  Do  Araguaia 

RedenfSo 

Belem 

Cara jas 

Tucurui 

Other  Places  in  Para 

Total 


24 
4 
2 
1 


5 

5 

13 

2 


4 
10 
3 
7 
7 
2 
2 
2 
3 

100% 


(n=57) 


Table  3-3 
Date  of  Migration  to  Tucuma  by  Year 
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Year 


#  of  Persons 


% 


Prior  to  1981 
1981 


2 
13 


3.5 
23.0 


1982 


11 


20.0 


1983 

1984 
Total 


29 

2 

57 


50.0 

3.5 

100.0 


*  The  year  1984  is  represented  by  only  4  months  since  the 
survey  was  completed  in  May. 
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Most  migrants  see  the  frontier  as  an  area  of 
opportunity.   Some  migrants  come  with  specific  goals  while 
others  simply  want  to  improve  their  standard  of  living.   For 
A6%  of  those  surveyed,  their  principal  motivation  for  coming 
here  was  to  improve  their  economic  situation  in  some  general 
way.   They  felt  that  the  economic  opportunities  here  were 
better  than  in  the  areas  they  had  come  from.   For  small 
farmers  from  the  south,  cheap  land  was  readily  available. 
For  laborers  and  merchants  there  were  many  opportunites 
associated  with  the  gold  rush  economy.  Over  10%  of  those 
surveyed  said  that  they  had  come  specifically  with  the  hope 
of  acquiring  some  land.   Opportunities  for  gold  mining 
brought  11%  to  the  area.   Although  only  2%  had  come  with 
hopes  of  setting  up  their  own  business,  21%  had  come 
specifically  looking  for  work.   Personal  problems  back  home 
had  caused  5%  of  the  colonists  to  migrate  to  the  frontier. 
The  final  segment  of  those  surveyed,  19%,  had  come  to  Tucuma 
with  the  promise  of  a  job  when  they  arrived.   Of  this  group 
30%  had  come  with  CONSAG.   The  others  had  come  with  a 
relative  or  former  employer  who  was  starting  a  business. 

The  agrarian  roots  of  the  migrant  population  were 
strong.   Many  miners  were  farmers  at  one  time.   Over  60%  of 
those  miners  surveyed  had  worked  in  agriculture  at  some 
point  in  their  lives.   Many  miners  still  dreamed  of  having 
their  own  land  some  day. 
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Table  3-4  illustrates  the  range  of  cash  income  for 
Tucuma  households.   This  table  reflects  all  sources  of 
income,  not  just  wage  labor.   The  median  income  was  about 
US$500  per  month,  substantially  higher  than  in  many  other 
areas  of  Brazil.   Those  surveyed  reported  earning  two  to 
four  times  as  much  money  here  as  they  did  elsewhere.   Rural 
workers,  for  example,  reported  receiving  between  1,000  and 
2,000  cruzeiros  daily  in  other  parts  of  Brazil.   Here, 
because  of  the  inflated  gold  economy  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  these  workers  could  receive  as  much  as  5,000 
cruzeiros  (1  US$=  1,000  cruzeiros). 

Households  that  belonged  to  mine  or  airstrip  owners 
earned  the  most  money.   An  airstrip  owner  ( dono  de  pista) 
was  responsible  for  a  small  airstrip  that  served  a  mining 
area.   The  owner  had  exclusive  rights  to  the  store  ( cantina) 
that  provided  goods  at  very  high  prices  to  the  miners. 
Needless  to  say  the  income  of  a  mine  owner  could  be  quite 
variable.   From  one  month  to  the  next  an  owner  could  drop 
from  a  high  income  to  high  indebtedness.   Owners  of  mines 
also  had  more  expenses  than  the  average  person.   These 
expenses  could  be  as  much  as  70%  of  their  income. 

The  cost  of  living  in  frontier  areas  is  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  country.   Frontier  areas 
are  generally  not  self-sufficient  in  their  food  needs.   Most 
products  have  to  be  transported  long  distances  into  an  area. 
Because  of  the  general  scarcity  of  most  items  on  the 
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Table  3-4 

Range  of  Monthly  Cash  Income  for  Households  in  TucumS 

(1983-1984) 


Monthly  Cash  Income  (US$)    #  Households     % 


0  to  299 

300  to  599 

600  to  1100 

1101  to  4000  or  more 

TOTAL 


20 
15 
13 
10 
58 


Households 

34. 

.4 

26. 

.2 

22. 

.3 

17. 

,1 

100. 

.00 
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frontier  merchants  usually  sell  their  merchandise  at 
inflated  prices.   In  a  gold  mining  area  money  is  spent 
freely  and  so  merchants  can  usually  ask  for  even  higher 
prices  than  might  be  possible  in  areas  where  there  is  no 
gold  rush.   Table  3-5   shows  the  major  monthly  expenditures 
per  household  in  Tucuma.   These  expenditures  were  ranked  in 
the  order  of  importance  to  the  local  population,  with  56 
reporting  food  as  an  expenditure,  54  reporting  health  care 
as  an  expense,  and  51  reporting  other  expenses  (see  table). 
Only  8  people  reported  paying  rent  while  7  had  spent  money 
on  home  construction  in  the  past  year.   For  most  people  food 
was  the  single  greatest  expense. 

Prices  for  basic  commodities  in  Tucuma  were  20%  to  50% 
higher  than  they  were  in  Belem,   Local  merchants  brought 
most  of  their  commodities  in  by  truck  from  the  state  of 
Goias.   Merchants  reported  that  their  own  markup  on  what 
they  sold  was  between  30%  to  40%  over  the  original  price 
plus  transportation.   Pharmacies  often  sold  medicine  for 
200%  more  than  the  same  item  in  Belem.   Over  an  11  month 
period  the  cost  of  cooking  oil,  salt,  sugar,  ground  coffee, 
powdered  milk,  potatoes,  spaghetti,  tomato  sauce,  and  beer 
increased  by  100%  to  150%.   In  the  mining  areas,  prices  for 
these  items  were  often  30%  to  50%  higher  than  they  were  in 
Tucuma.   Among  the  most  expensive  items  were  those  most 
commonly  consumed  by  miners.   For  example,  at  the  small  bars 
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Table  3-5 
Range  of  Monthly  Household  Expenses  (US$) 
(Tucuma  1983-1984) 


Expense     Sample  Size  (n)    Mean    Standard  Deviation 
Food*  56  140.27        116.68 


Health  Care 


54 


260.82 


241.18 


Other** 


51 


221.41 


260.08 


Rent 


8 


141.63 


94.82 


Home 
Construction***   7 


205.71 


253.10 


*    Those  with  no  food  expense  are  miners  or  workers  who  are 

being  fed  by  their  employers. 

**   The  category  of  other  includes  such  things  as 

transportation,  remittances  to  relatives,  school  tuition, 

clothes,  and  utilities. 

***  Home  construction  is  not  usually  thought  of  as  a  monthly 

expense.   For  recent  arrivals  to  the  frontier  such  an 

expense  should  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  living.   To  do 

this  I  have  divided  the  cost  of  home  construction  by  12  to 

give  a  monthly  value  to  this  expense. 
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in  the  mining  camps  that  catered  to  miners,  a  bottle  of  beer 
cost  about  US$2  while  in  Tucuma  the  same  item  was  US$1. 
Many  miners  said  they  were  making  more  money  in  the  mines 
than  they  had  made  in  other  occupations.   Yet  they  were 
unable  to  save,  to  send  money  home,  or  to  invest  it  in  some 
other  way.   The  main  reason  for  this  was  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  the  mining  areas.   In  addition,  many  miners 
believed  that  if  you  do  not  spend  your  money  lavishly  when 
you  struck  it  rich  you  might  never  strike  it  rich  again.   In 
any  case  much  of  the  money  that  was  earned  in  mining  was 
spent  in  the  mining  area  or  reinvested  in  mining.   This  was 
not  only  true  for  the  miner  who  spent  his  money  on  women  and 
drink  but  also  for  the  mine  owner  and  merchant  who  had  been 
able  to  accumulate  a  little  capital.   The  owner,  for 
example,  often  spent  his  earnings  to  buy  a  new  pump  or 
chupadeira .    The  merchant  might  expand  and  improve  his 
store . 


Health  Care  on  the  Frontier 
Human  modification  of  the  natural  environment  on  the 
frontier,  through  road  building,  farming,  and  raining  is 
closely  related  to  the  types  of  disease  and  the  rate  of 
infection  found  among  human  populations.   Both  Smith  (1982) 
and  Moran  (1981)  provide  accounts  of  how  forest  clearing 
along  the  Transamazon  resulted  in  new  relationships  between 
vectors,  pathogens,  and  host  populations.   Household 
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composition,  the  age  and  sex  of  its  members,  population 
mobility  and  interaction,  and  certain  cultural  features  were 
additional  factors  determining  the  rate  of  infection  of 
various  diseases  in  different  segments  of  the  society. 

Malaria  was  the  single  most  pressing  health  problem  in 
the  project  area.   In  Tucuma  malaria  accounted  for  31%  of 
the  medical  problems  reported  by  the  local  population  (see 
Table  3-6).   The  incidence  of  malaria  was  highest  among  the 
gold  mining  population.   The  raining  population  was  both  the 
largest  and  most  mobile  group  within  the  project  area.   This 
meant  that  the  percentage  of  infected  individuals  was 
constantly  in  flux.   The  high  concentration  of  miners  in  a 
mining  camp  made  it  easy  for  mosquitos  to  become  carriers 
and  infect  others.   Most  miners  slept  under  thatch  and 
plastic  roofed  structures  that  had  no  walls,  let  alone 
screens.   The  many  pools  of  water  that  were  created  by  human 
occupation  and  mining  made  excellent  breeding  grounds  for 
mosquitos.   Table  3-7  presents  the  results  of  blood  tests 
done  to  identify  malaria,  by  the  area  of  residence  of  those 
being  tested.   A  direct  correlation  can  be  drawn  between 
residential  proximity  to  the  mining  areas  and  the  incidence 
of  malaria.   The  lower  rate  of  malarial  infection  in  Tucuma 
was  related  to  the  fact  that  Tucuma  was  30  km  from  the  major 
mining  areas. 

One  thing  that  made  malaria  control  so  difficult  was 
that  the  mosquito  developed  a  resistance  to  the  DDT  used  to 
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Table  3-6 
Health  Care  Problems  for  Families  in  Tucuma  (1983-1984) 


Type  of  Problem 


if    of  Cases 


of  Total 


Malaria 

Flu/colds 

Diarrhea 

Parasites 

Hepatitis 

Broken  bones/wounds 

Other 

No  Medical  Problem 


19 
7 
3 
5 
3 
4 
5 

12 


31 
12 
5 
9 
5 
7 
9 
22 
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Table  3-7 

Blood  Tests  Examined  by  Area 
(January-August  1983  CEDEPLAR  Team) 

Area  %  of  Positive  Tests           Total 

Tucuma  45%  60 

Ourilandia  55%  62 

Mining  areas  80%  171 

*  all  tests  were  performed  at  the  Hospital  Geral  de  Tucuma 
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spray  houses  while  the  Plasmodium  (the  malaria  parasite) 
developed  a  resistance  to  chloroquine  (the  principal 
anti-malarial  drug).   There  were  two  types  of  malaria 
affecting  the  resident  population:  vivax  and  falciparum. 
Resistance  to  treatment  showed  up  in  both  strains.   Although 
there  were  medicines  available  for  treating  resistant  cases 
(primaquine  and  fansidar)  these  medicines  were  not  always 
available  on  the  frontier.   For  these  reasons  many  doctors 
had  returned  to  quinine,  administered  directly  into  the 
vein,  as  a  means  of  treating  difficult  cases. 

SUCAM,  the  national  organization  for  malaria  control, 
through  an  efficient  program  of  household  spraying  (DDT), 
free  blood  tests,  and  administration  of  anti-malarial  drugs, 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  disease  in  many 
parts  of  Brazil.   SUCAM  did  not  exist  within  the  project 
area  until  the  spring  of  198A,  at  which  time  offices  were 
set  up  in  Ourilandia  and  Cuca.   For  the  first  several  months 
of  their  existence  these  facilities  remained  poorly  stocked, 
often  with  only  a  few  doses  of  chloroquine. 

A  complete  mosquito  control  program  is  expensive  for 
both  the  individual  and  the  community.   Given  the  reality  of 
Brazil's  current  economic  situation  a  massive  spraying  and 
mosquito  control  program  is  out  of  the  question.   Brazilian 
malaria  specialists  are  working  on  a  new  anti-malarial  drug 
(hemaf loquina )  to  which  the  Plasmodium  had  no  resistance. 
Researchers  think  that  if  all  infected  individuals  are 
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required  to  take  the  full  treatment,  then  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  might  drop  significantly  just  as  it  did  during 
the  introduction  of  DDT.   In  the  meantime  full  funding  of 
the  Brazilian  malarial  control  agency's  (SUCAM)  treatment 
program  is  essential. 

Table  3-6  shows  the  incidence  of  different  health 
related  problems  for  residents  of  the  town  of  Tucuma.   An 
average  of  12  days  per  year  per  household  were  lost  due  to 
illness.   The  availability  of  health  care  to  the  local 
population  has  improved  over  time.   CONSAG  built  the  first, 
and  to  date  the  best  equipped  hospital  in  the  area,  the 
Hospital  Geral  de  Tucuma.   Company  employees  received  free 
medical  treatment  there.   By  the  fall  of  1983  two  other 
hospitals  had  been  built  locally.   When  local  hospitals 
could  not  deal  with  a  severe  medical  emergency  patients  were 
flown  to  a  government  hospital  in  Carajas.   The  pharmacy  was 
the  most  visible  form  of  health  care  in  the  area.   Tucuma 
alone  had  six  pharmacies.   Some  of  the  hospitals  in 
goldmining  areas  were  little  more  than  expanded  pharmacies. 
In  May  of  1984  the  state  promised  to  build  a  public  health 
post  in  Tucuma. 

Miners  and  the  Mining  Company 
The  mining  firm  of  Ouro  Norte  arrived  in  the  latter 
part  of  1983  and  introduced  a  new  element  of  conflict  to 
mining  in  Tucuma.   Miners  were  now  competing  for  resources 
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with  a  mining  company.   Ouro  Norte  had  bought  the  rights  to 
explore  a  lare  area  of  the  Tucuraa  Project  from  the  PROMIX 
mining  firm.   PROMIX  had  begun  exploring  the  Tucuma  area  for 
cassiterite  (tin  ore)  prior  to  1981.   Apparently  PROMIX 
lacked  the  financial  resources  to  continue  exploring  the 
area  and  so  they  sold  their  rights  to  Ouro  Norte,  a  newly 
formed  mining  company.   The  Ouro  Norte  team  set  up  its 
headquarters  in  the  town  of  Tucuma.   The  team  included  two 
mining  engineers,  a  security  force  of  15  headed  by  a  retired 
military  officer,  a  lawyer,  and  several  men  that  were  part 
owners  in  the  company.   As  a  mining  company  Ouro  Norte  was 
relatively  small.   None  of  its  owners  had  ever  been  involved 
in  mining  before. 

Before  a  company  can  actually  begin  to  mine  in  an  area, 
it  must  conduct  a  preliminary  study  to  see  if  there  is 
enough  ore  to  begin  mining.   Once  this  is  done  the  company 
can  apply  for  a  license  to  mine  in  the  area.   Until  a 
company  actually  has  this  right  it  cannot  legally  expel 
miners  from  its  mining  area.   In  order  to  avoid  conflicts 
between  mining  companies  and  miners  the  DNPM  (National 
Department  for  Mineral  Production)  was  in  charge  of  removing 
miners  from  illegal  claim  areas.   Ouro  Norte,  with  the  help 
of  the  DNPM,  removed  about  20  miners  from  a  small  mine  in  an 
isolated  area. 

Ouro  Norte's  main  site  of  exploration  was  in  the  Caca 
mining  area.   The  first  thing  they  did  in  Cuca  was  to  tell 
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the  miners  there  that  they  would  have  to  leave.   Most  miners 
refused  to  leave  until  they  saw  proof  of  the  company's  right 
to  mine  the  area.   In  the  meantime  the  company  started 
setting  up  camp  in  one  section  of  the  mining  area.   They 
built  a  bunk  house  for  their  workers,  brought  in  heavy 
mining  equipment,  and  posted  security  guards  around  their 
camp.   Later  they  built  a  small  dam  that  cut  off  most  of  the 
water  from  a  small  stream.   This  disrupted  the  work  of  the 
miners,  for  whom  water  is  essential.   Too  much  v/ater  will 
flood  the  mining  pits,  but  the  lack  of  water  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  miner  to  wash  the  gold  and  move  the  earth, 
via  the  water  pumps,  out  of  the  mining  pits.   The  company 
claimed  that  the  dam  was  necessary  for  their  preliminary 
exploration.   Under  pressure  from  the  miners,  eventually  the 
DNPM  forced  the  company  to  construct  a  spillway  that 
returned  water  to  the  mining  area. 

Miners  realized  that  the  company  was  in  the  process  of 
getting  rights  to  mine  the  area.   In  the  meantime  the 
company  kept  giving  the  miners  deadlines  for  getting  out  of 
the  mining  area.   In  raid-April  1984,  following  attempts  to 
remove  some  of  the  miners'  pumps  from  the  mines  and  bring  in 
more  heavy  mining  equipment,  a  shoot  out  between  miners  and 
Ouro  Norte  security  forces  broke  out.   Three  security  guards 
were  killed.   The  police  confiscated  many  of  the  firearms  in 
the  area,  but  no  one  was  ever  arrested  for  the  killings. 
The  company  waited  for  clearance  to  mine  in  the  area.   When 
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I  left  in  mid-1984  they  had  still  not  received  permission  to 
mine.   In  the  fall  of  1984  I  received  word  from  Tucuma  that 
Ouro  Norte  had  left  the  area.   Apparently  the  costs  of 
trying  to  mine  in  Tucuma  had  become  too  high. 

The  presence  of  Ouro  Norte  in  the  area  served  to 
polarize  local  opinion  on  the  issue  of  mining.   Miners, 
merchants,  and  farmers  felt  that  if  mining  companies 
dominated  the  local  mining  economy  the  economic  benefits  to 
the  community  at  large  would  be  affected  in  a  negative  way. 
In  the  case  of  Ouro  Norte,  a  mining  company  with  less  than 
40  employees  would  take  the  place  of  several  thousand 
miners.   Miners,  who  spent  much  of  their  cash  in  the  area, 
would  be  replaced  by  a  company  that  would  probably  spend 
very  little  of  its  earnings  locally. 

Tension  between  miners  and  mining  companies  has  existed 
for  several  years.   During  a  visit  to  the  government 
controlled  mining  area  of  Cumaru  in  1981  I  saw  large  mining 
machines  (the  size  of  small  houses)  waiting  on  the  edge  of 
the  mining  area  for  the  day  when  the  government  would 
authorize  mechanized  raining  in  the  area.   The  government 
controlled  mining  area  of  Serra  Pelada  provides  an  even 
better  example.  Serra  Pelada  received  international  coverage 
as  the  richest  gold  strike  in  Brazil.   As  many  as  100,000 
people  work  in  this  government  controlled  mining  area.   Here 
miners  have  helped  elect  a  federal  representative  (Major 
Curio)  and  successfully  held  off  mechanized  raining  for  over 
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five  years.   In  government  controlled  areas  the  focus  of 
tension  is  often  between  the  miners  and  the  government. 
Here  the  government  is  the  one  who  authorizes  mechanized 
mining.   In  Tucuma  the  focus  of  tension  was  between  the 
mining  firm  and  the  miners.   Lucio  Flavio  Pinto,  who  has 
closely  followed  mining  conflicts  in  Brazil,  told  me  that 
the  incidents  at  Tucuma  represented  the  first  case  of 
violent  death  resulting  from  conflicts  between  mining 
companies  and  miners. 

Miners  in  Tucuma  were  able  to  unify  as  a  group  when 
they  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  mining  area. 
This  solidarity  was  reinforced  on  the  national  level  through 
the  media  attention  given  to  the  struggle  of  thousands  of 
miners  to  extend  the  time  period  for  manual  mining  at  the 
government  raining  area  of  Serra  Pelada.   Miner  solidarity 
was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  many  miners  were  aware  of 
their  important  role  in  the  national  economy.   One  miner 
told  me:  "without  us  they  (the  government  and  the  mining 
firms)  would  never  find  the  gold."   On  several  occasions 
miners  told  me  that  it  was  the  miner  that  was  paying  the 
national  debt. 

Gold  and  the  Local  Economoy 

In  many  ways  mining  is  the  new  economic  boom  in  the 
Brazilian  Amazon.   The  presence  of  gold  in  Tucuma  resulted 
in  a  greater  interest  in  the  area  by  the  federal  government 
than  there  might  have  been  without  the  gold  rush.   Twice  a 
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week  a  military  helicopter  brought  federal  agents  to  buy 
gold  from  the  miners.   FUNAI  (the  National  Indian 
Foundation)  had  an  office  in  Tucuma  in  order  to  monitor  the 
new  gold  mines  within  the  Kayapo  Indian  Reservation,   The 
Caixa  Economica,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  (Banco  do 
Brasil )  and  the  official  gold  buyer,  set  up  a  permanent 
office  in  Tucuma.   The  government  was  the  legal  buyer  of  all 
gold.   Authorized  intermediaries  also  bought  gold  which  was 
then  to  be  sold  to  the  government.   Many  people  openly 
bought  gold  illegally.   Since  the  Caixa  Economica  was  not 
always  present  when  miners  needed  cash,  they  often  chose  to 
sell  to  others  even  when  they  paid  less  than  the  official 
price. 

The  government  artificially  regulated  the  price  of  gold 
in  the  mining  areas.   From  the  daily  price  for  gold  on  the 
international  market,  the  government  would  subtract  a 
certain  percentage  for  impurities  and  for  supposed  services 
provided  to  miners.   In  Tucuma  this  meant  that  as  much  as 
17%  was  often  discounted  from  the  official  price  of  gold. 
The  government  was  most  concerned  about  gold  that  left  the 
region  through  unofficial  channels,  much  of  it  destined  for 
buyers  in  Sao  Paulo  who  paid  the  best  price  for  gold. 
Official  buyers  had  permits  that  allowed  them  to  travel  and 
buy  gold  elsewhere  in  the  region.   Many  people  believed  that 
these  official  buyers  used  their  travel  permits  to  take  gold 
outside  the  area  of  southern  Para  to  areas  where  the  gold 
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market  was  better.   In  any  case  the  government  rarely 
checked  anyone  leaving  the  area.   Small  private  planes  were 
able  to  fly  in  and  out  of  the  area  freely. 

The  gold  rush  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  local  economy. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  Tucuma  would  be  like  without  the 
gold.   Most  people,  83%  of  those  surveyed  in  Tucuma,  felt 
that  the  gold  rush  had  brought  prosperity  to  the  project 
area.   They  were  also  aware  of  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
boom,  both  in  the  long  run  and  the  short  run.   When  the 
international  market  price  of  gold  went  up  people 
celebrated,  when  it  went  down,  they  were  sad.   The  initial 
prosperity  brought  about  by  the  gold  rush  provided  a 
contrast  to  the  national  economic  crisis  and  attracted  many 
people  to  the  area.   During  the  early  days  of  the  gold  rush, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  refer  to  the  area  as  the 
land  without  an  economic  crisis.   Money  flowed  freely,  jobs 
were  available  and  the  pay  was  high.   But  by  1984  the  local 
population  was  saying  that  the  crisis  had  arrived  in  Tucuma. 
The  international  price  of  gold  had  not  risen  significantly 
while  the  costs  of  mining,  in  particular  diesel  oil, 
continued  to  increase.   Since  1981  oil  had  become  a 
necessity  for  many  mining  operations  that  use  small  motor 
pumps  or  chupadeiras . 

Most  economic  activity  was  related  in  some  way  to  the 
gold  rush.    Of  the  population  surveyed  20%  participated 
directly  in  the  mining  of  gold.   Another  7%  of  the 
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population  had  been  directly  involved  in  mining  at  some  time 
in  the  last  two  years.   Close  to  one  third  of  the  community 
(28%)  gained  some  portion  of  their  income  directly  from 
mining.   In  addition,  almost  40%  of  those  surveyed  reported 
having  worked  or  lived  in  a  mining  area.   Many  people  from 
other  areas  of  work  (doctors,  lawyers,  merchants)  derived 
most  of  their  income  from  serving  miners.   Gold  buying  as  an 
investment  was  also  a  common  hedge  against  inflation. 

In  the  town  of  Tucuma  most  individuals  had  several 
occupations  and  sources  of  income.   Merchants  and  white 
collar  professionals  often  had  a  part  ownership  in  a  gold 
claim.   The  two  largest  supermarkets  in  Tucuma  became 
heavily  involved  in  gold  mining.   Farmers  worked  as  truck 
drivers,  machine  operators,  or  lumbermen.   This  pattern 
reflected  the  diversity  of  activities,  aside  from 
agriculture,  that  sustained  the  community.   Table  3-8  shows 
the  importance  of  nonagricultural  occupations  among  the 
residents  of  Tucuma.   Less  than  10%  were  full-time  farmers 
or  farm  laborers.   The  predominance  of  gold  mine  owners, 
merchants  and  service  providers  demonstrates  the  extent  to 
v/hich  the  gold  economy   had,  in  these  initial  stages, 
supported  the  local  economy. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the 
project's  most  successful  businessmen  provides  insight  into 
the  local  economy  in  Tucuma  and  how  it  has  grown.   Don  Oscar 
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Table  3-8 
Occupational  Variation  in  Tucuma  (1983-1984) 


Occupation 


#  of  Household  Heads 


%  of  Household  Heads 


Gold  Mining 

Owner  of  an  airstrip  2 

Owner  of  a  claim  4 

Miner  6 

Subtotal:  12 
Agriculture 

Full  time  small  farmer  2 

Agricultural  laborer  1 

Part-time  farmer  4 

Subtotal:  7 
Merchant 

Street  vendor  2 

Owner  of  small  business  9 

Hotel  owner  1 

Pharmacy  owner  1 

Restaurant  owner  1 

Bar/Cabaret  owner  1 

Owner  of  garage  1 

Subtotal:  16 
Skilled  Labor 

Mechanic/repairman  4 

Driver  (taxi/truck)  2 

Barber  1 

Hair  dresser  1 

Surveyor  1 

Land  sales  agent  1 

Gold  smith  1 

Accountant  1 

Secretary  1 

Subtotal:  13 
Unskilled  Labor 

Waiter  1 

Hotel  attendant  1 

Maid  1 

Washer  1 

Security  guard  1 

Subtotal:  5 
Professional 

Doctor  1 

School  teacher  1 

Company  administrator  2 

Pilot  1 

Subtotal:  5 


3.5 

6.0 

10.5 

20.0 

3.5 

1.7 

6.9 

12,5 


3. 
15. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
27. 

6. 
3. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1, 
22, 


5 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

9 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 


1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
8.6 

1.7 
1.7 
3.5 
1.7 
8.6 


Total 


58 


100.0 
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is  the  owner  of  the  largest  supermarket  in  Tucuma.   He  is  62 
years  old  and  prior  to  arriving  in  Tucuma  he  lived  in  Goias. 

He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  in 
Tucuma.   He  was  the  first  supermarket  owner  to  arrive.   The 
company  had  invited  several  merchants  and  business  people 
they  had  met  during  the  construction  of  the  road  to 
establish  new  operations  in  Tucuma.   Several  of  these 
persons,  including  Don  Oscar,  had  been  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  to  the  company  at  that  time.   Don  Oscar's 
family  had  a  successful  supermarket  in  Xinguara,  and  had 
capital  to  invest  in  Tucuma. 

As  an  incentive  for  moving  to  Tucuma,  the  company 
originally  offered  businessmen  their  choice  of  locations  in 
the  community,  as  well  as  subsidies  for  electricity  and 
water.   Don  Oscar  was  one  of  the  first  invited  by  the 
company  to  establish  a  business  in  Tucuma.   He  arrived  in 
September  1981,  and  as  one  of  the  first  residents  he  camped 
out  while  building  his  store.   He  continued  to  supply  the 
company's  needs  during  the  early  project  days,  since  his  was 
the  only  supermarket  in  town. 

The  store  is  essentially  a  huge  warehouse.   He  has  over 
25  employees  at  the  Tucuma  market,  and  two  sons  and  a 
son-in-law  help  him  run  the  operation.  He  owns  two  trucks 
and  buys  merchandise  as  far  away  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  Anapolis  and  Goiania.   He  buys  there  despite  the 
distance  because  he  is  able  to  get  the  merchandise  cheaper 
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than  in  Belem.  Don  Oscar  says  that  merchandise  arrives 
almost  everyday.  Most  produce  is  brought  in  on  his  own 
trucks . 

Due  to  the  transient  nature  of  the  population  he 
prefers  not  to  deal  in  credit,  although  he  makes  an 
exception  for  larger,  regular  customers  (such  as  owners  of 
gold  mines).   He  estimates  that  credit  sales  make  up  about 
20%  of  the  supermarket  income.   The  general  markup  on 
merchandise  is  40%.   His  variable  expenses  are  US$20,000  per 
month  (including  overhead,  salaries,  and  purchasing);  fixed 
expenses  over  a  period  of  three  years  have  been   US$200,000 
(including  cost  of  building,  land,  and  trucks). 

As  a  merchant  the  biggest  drawback  of  the  frontier  is 
the  poor  conditions  of  the  roads.  He  points  out  that  every 
rainy  season  there  is  likely  to  be  a  one  to  two  week  period 
when  his  trucks  can't  get  through  at  all.   To  remedy  this 
problem  he  overstocks  the  store  prior  to  the  worst  of  the 
rains.   Despite  the  road  problem,  Don  Oscar  does  not 
consider  Tucuma  to  be  isolated  because  it  has  television, 
radio,  telephones,  a  post  office  and  airlines. 

Another  problem  is  the  high  turnover  of  employees. 
Every  year  80-90%  per  year  of  the  workers  are  new.   This  is 
not  surprising  given  the  high  mobility  of  the  frontier. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  other  job  opportunities  for 
colonists  to  choose  from. 
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There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  Oscar's  success. 
Opening  the  first  supermarket  gave  him  an  important 
competitive  edge  over  later  arrivals.   In  the  early  days  of 
the  project  the  company  had  provided  free  electricity  and 
water  as  an  added  incentive  to  its  first  merchants.   Early 
on  he  established  a  loyal  clientele  among  the  mining 
population.   Don  Oscar's  supermarket  is  still  the  largest  in 
the  area.   He  does  not  have  to  depend  on  independent 
truckers  for  supplies,  and  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
middleman  costs  involved  in  that  arrangement. 

Oscar's  supermarket  has  a  concession  to  provide  the 
supplies  to  several  new  mines  within  the  Kayapo  Indian 
Reservation.   He  has  a  special  relationship  with  the  chief 
of  the  village  of  Kikre  Tum.   The  chief's  men  arrive  every 
two  weeks  to  buy  supplies  for  the  village  at  Oscar's 
supermarket.   Favorite  items  include  sweets  and  soft  drinks, 
cassette  tapes  and  batteries,  t-shirts  and  short  pants, 
cloth  and  sewing  supplies.   The  chief  is  allowed  to  buy  on 
credit.   A  portion  of  the  bill  is  paid  by  FUNAI  (National 
Indian  Foundation). 

In  addition  to  the  supermarket,  Don  Oscar  owns  several 
cattle  ranches,  and  is  involved  in  gold  mining.   Between  his 
ranches  and  the  mines  Oscar  employs  over  300  people.  Cattle 
and  land  are  part  of  his  investment  strategy.   His  total 
monthly  income  from  all  sources  is  about  US$100,000, 
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The  opening  of  a  second  store  in  Ourilandia  in  early 
1984  is  also  a  measure  of  his  success.   The  opening  of  this 
store  was  a  grand  event  for  everyone  from  both  Tucuma  and 
Ourilandia.   Local  pilots  were  hired  to  fly  over  and  toss 
out  confetti  in  celebration  of  the  event.   Three  cows  were 
slaughtered  and  barbequed.   Free  soft  drinks  and  beer  were 
given  away.   Although  two  other  supermarkets  opened  in 
Tucuma  in  mid-1982,  Don  Oscar  is  still  the  largest  merchant 
in  the  town. 

The  town  of  Tucuma  failed  to  absorb  the  poorer  migrants 
to  the  area  for  several  reasons  including:  1)  the  high  cost 
of  land  in  Tucuma,   2)  license  requirements  for  commercial 
operations  in  Tucuma",   3)  the  company's  prohibition  of 
all-night  bars  and  houses  of  prostitution  (boates  and 
cabarets)  which  were  central  to  the  economy  of  the  mining 
areas,  4)  early  zoning  laws  required  that  industrial, 
residential,  and  commercial  structures  be  built  only  in 
their  designated  areas.   In  addition,  buildings  were  to  be 
built  at  specified  distances  from  the  borders  of  their  lots. 
The  planners  had  expected  that  Tucuma  would  attract  a  larger 
proportion  of  migrants  with  capital  to  buy  land  there.   They 
had  not  counted  on  the  existence  of  a  community  like 
Ourilandia . 

In  Ourilandia  a  poor  migrant  could  still  get  an  urban 
lot  relatively  near  the  center  of  town.   For  a  migrant  of 
modest  means  the  options  for  employment  were  better  in 
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Ourilandia.   The  constant  flow  of  people  on  the  main  streets 
made  employment  as  a  peddler  of  food  or  small  trinkets  very 
easy  in  Ourilandia.   Ourilandia  did  not  have  strict  zoning 
laws.   Commercial  activities  developed  in  areas  where  people 
congregated.   One  could  easily  operate  a  small  store  out  of 
the  front  of  one's  home.   No  license  was  needed  to  operate 
and  any  type  of  business  was  acceptable.   The  schools  in 
Tucuma  were  run  by  the  company  and  charged  a  small  tuition 
fee.   In  Ourilandia  the  school  was  state  run  and  free  of 
charge . 

In  the  unoccupied  section  of  Tucuma,  called  Vila  das 
Palraeiras  (Palm  trees),  500  urban  lots  were  donated  by  the 
company  to  the  subprefect  of  Tucuma  to  give  to  people 
willing  to  clear  a  lot  and  build  a  house  there.   Vila  das 
Palmeiras  was  a  mile  down  the  road  from  the  center  of  Tucuma 
but  still  well  within  the  urban  limits  of  the  town.   This 
represented  an  effort  to  attract  to  Tucuma  some  of  the 
people  that  were  settling  in  Ourilandia  or  passing  through 
on  their  way  to  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu.   More  settlers  would 
give  Tucuma  a  larger  population  of  voters.   This,  in  turn, 
was  thought  to  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
site  of  the  new  municipal  seat. 

The  donation  of  lots  in  Tucuma  was  seen  by  residents  of 
Ourilandia  as  an  effort  to  compensate  for  the  restricted 
access  to  the  project  in  the  early  days.   Even  if  Tucuma  had 
been  opened  up  to  miners  and  others  at  an  earlier  date  it  is 
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doubtful  if  many  of  them  would  have  chosen  to  live  in 
Tucuma.   The  legacy  from  the  early  days,  when  the  engineers 
ran  the  project,  left  an  impression  on  many  people.   Many 
felt  that  Tucuma  was  an  expensive  place  to  live  because  of 
the  heavy  inf rastructural  investments  there  (hospital, 
telephone,  post  office,  banks,  social  club,  and  television). 
When  residents  of  Ourilandia  were  asked  if  they  would  like 
to  live  in  Tucuma  many  reported  that  the  town  did  not  have 
enough  life  and  excitement  for  them.   They  also  felt  that 
Tucuma  was  a  town  for  the  rich.   Many  would  say  simply  that 
they  did  not  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  ( nao  gosto  do 
1  e  i  t  o  da  cidade  )  .   Consequently  few  people  in  Ourilandia 
ended  up  applying  for  the  donated  lots  in  Tucuma. 

In  some  ways  the  two  communities  were  complementary 
parts  of  a  single  whole.   The  daily  traffic  between  the  two 
communities  was  impressive.   A  fleet  of  over  50  taxis,  four 
buses,  and  more  than  20  vans  provided  daily  service  between 
Ourilandia,  Tucuma,  and  Cuca.   Local  businessmen  expanded 
their  operations  to  include  shops  in  both  communities. 
Street  vendors  from  Ourilandia  walked  the  streets  of  Tucuma". 
People  in  Tucuma  went  to  Ourilandia  for  entertainment  or  to 
find  services  they  could  not  find  in  Tucuma.   For  example, 
if  you  wanted  to  employ  the  services  of  a  goldsmith  or  have 
your  watch  repaired  you  had  to  go  to  Ourilandia.   If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  needed  to  use  the  bank,  the  post  office,  the 
airport,  or  the  telephone  you  had  to  come  to  Tucuma'. 
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Although  Tucuma  had  become  neither  the  residential  nor 
entertainment  place  of  choice  for  miners  it  was  without  a 
doubt  the  communication  and  supply  center  of  the  area. 

The  engineers  who  built  Tucuma  thought  that  they  could 
anticipate  on  paper  all  the  needs  of  the  community.   The 
town  they  envisioned  was  the  kind  of  town  they  would  like  to 
live  in,  where  such  unpleasantries  as  whore  houses  and 
squatter  shacks  were  kept  at  a  distance.  Tucuma  is  moving 
away  from  its  early  image  of  a  company  town  as  its  leaders 
realize  the  important  contribution  of  spontaneous  economic 
activity  to  the  growth  of  a  planned  project.   The  action  of 
the  subprefect  in  Tucuma  has  contributed  to  the  move  away 
from  the  image  of  a  company  town. 

When  residents  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  expected 
to  settle  permanently  in  Tucuma  10%  said  no,  48%  said  yes, 
and  16%  didn't  know  if  they  would  stay.   About  one  fourth 
(26%)  said  that  they  would  stay  as  long  as  things  continued 
to  look  up  for  them.   These  last  two  groups  (42%)  reflect 
the  uncertainty  that  a  frontier  community  like  Tucuma  holds 
for  many  migrants.   The  48%  that  plan  to  stay  reflect  the 
positive  attitude  many  hold  toward  the  area  in  particular 
and  the  frontier  in  general. 

What  will  happen  when  gold  leaves  the  project?   V/ill 
agriculture  or  some  other  combination  of  economic 
enterprises  be  able  to  fill  the  economic  void?   People  come 
to  the  frontier  with  high  expectations  but  if  these 
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expectations  aren't  met  they  will  move  on  to  an  area  that 
looks  more  promising.   The  prosperity  of  frontier 
communities  is  often  linked  to  a  temporary  boom  period.   At 
present  Tucuma's  prosperity  is  linked  to  gold  mining.   No 
one  is  willing  to  predict  what  will  happen  when  the  gold  is 
exhausted.   Wood  is  another  important  resource  in  the  area. 
Agriculture,  however,  holds  the  greatest  potential  for 
permanent  long  term  occupation.   The  key  to  surviving  the 
eventual  bust  of  the  present  gold  boom  is  economic 
diversification. 

The  case  of  Tucuma  illustrates  the  importance  of  all 
sources  of  economic  livelihood  in  sustaining  a  colonization 
project,  at  least  in  the  initial  stages.   Although 
colonization  officials  did  not  count  on  the  gold  rush,  and 
indeed  saw  it  initially  as  an  undesirable  element  in  the 
colonization  program,  it  has  provided  local  residents  with  a 
broader  base  of  economic  activities. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  FARMER-COLONIST 

This  chapter  provides  a  closer  look  at  the  life  of  the 
colonist-farmers  in  Tucuma;  who  they  are  and  why  they  come 
to  the  frontier.   The  new  socioeconomic  and  physical 
environments  of  the  frontier  within  which  the  farmer  must 
operate  are  described.   Particular  constraints  such  as  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  credit,  competition  from  outside 
markets,  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  labor,  and  health 
related  problems  are  discussed.   The  option  of  off-farm  work 
and  other  opportunities  provided  by  the  gold  rush  economy 
are  seen  as  a  means  of  coping  with  the  high  cost  of 
establishing  a  farming  operation  on  the  frontier. 

Between  1983  and  1984  there  were  60  farm  households 
with  a  total  of  418  individuals  actively  farming  in  Tucuma. 
As  with  the  frontier  population  in  general  farm  families 
were  young.   The  median  age  of  household  heads  was  37  and 
that  of  spouses  was  27.    Unmarried  household  heads 
accounted  for  10%  of  the  population  surveyed,  2%  were 
widowed,  and  7%  were  separated  from  their  spouse.   Almost 
one  fourth  of  the  families  (23%)  had  no  children  at  all. 
Households  also  included  other  relatives  and  friends  or 
workers,  often  from  the  farmer's  region  of  origin.   Although 
most  heads  of  household  were  male  (97%),  the  primary 
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decision  making  unit  was  generally  the  husband  and  wife  team 
or  a  larger  family  unit.   This  was  especially  true  of 
full-time  farmers.   The  overall  importance  of  women  on  the 
farm  should  not  be  underestimated.   In  this  study  "farmer" 
is  used  to  refer  to  the  decision  making  unit  for  the  farming 
operation,  regardless  of  its  composition. 

Moving  to  the  Frontier 

People  move  to  the  frontier  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Part  of  the  small  farmer's  adaptive  strategy  in  Brazil  has 
been  to  move  to  the  frontier  when  the  options  for  continued 
farming  in  one  area  become  more  difficult.   Moving  to  the 
frontier  is  risky  but  it  is  often  the  only  option  open  to 
many  small  farmers. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  reasons  farmers  have  moved 
to  the  frontier  because  it  provides  both  a  glimpse  of  the 
expectations  farmers  hold  for  the  frontier  and  the  way  in 
which  the  frontier  is  connected  to  other  parts  of  the 
nation.   There  are  really  two  issues  here:  the  decision  to 
leave  one's  home  area  and  the  decision  to  come  to  this 
particular  frontier.   Many  colonists  made  the  decision  to 
move  long  before  they  were  actually  able  to  make  the  move  to 
the  frontier  or  before  they  decided  where  to  go. 

Access  to  land  was  the  most  important  factor  in  37%  of 
decisions  to  move  to  the  frontier.   Some  farmers  saw  the 
frontier  as  a  springboard  where,  by  taking  advantage  of 
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cheap  land  and  other  incentives,  they  would  be  able  to 
expand  their  farming  operation.   Others  simply  wanted  to 
continue  farming  and  have  enough  land  to  give  to  their 
children.   Farmers  from  southern  Brazil  also  hoped  to  get 
away  from  the  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  they  were 
forced  to  use  on  their  small  over-farmed  plots  back  home. 
Others  had  more  general  goals.   For  farmers  that  had  rented 
land  or  worked  on  the  land  of  relatives,  the  frontier 
offered  the  chance  to  have  a  farm  of  their  own.   Of  the 
farmers  surveyed  16  (27%)  said  they  wanted  to  improve  their 
economic  situation  in  general.   This  response  meant  many 
things  to  many  people  because  each  person  calculated 
economic  improvements  relative  to  what  they  were  giving  up. 
For  farmers  it  generally  meant  making  more  money  or  having  a 
bigger  farm.   Some  farmers  found  that  more  money  could  be 
made  through  a  small  business  operation  than  through 
farming. 

Many  small  farmers  hoped  to  use  the  frontier  as  a  way 
to  expand  their  farm  operation.   Individual  ideas  of  the 
ideal  large  farm  varied  somewhat  depending  on  the  region  the 
farmer  came  from.   Many  southern  farmers  dreamed  of  having  a 
tractor  and  planting  large  fields  of  soybeans.   This  had 
been  the  key  to  success  for  many  migrants  to  Southern  Mato 
Grosso  only  a  decade  ago.   Farmers  from  other  areas  of 
Brazil  felt  that  owning  a  cattle  ranch  was  the  final  measure 
of  success.   Although  some  farmers  did  succeed  in  beginning 
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cattle  operations,  only  one  owned  a  tractor.   Soybeans  had 
been  grown  successfully  on  the  company's  experimental  farm, 
but  since  there  was  no  easily  accessible  market  for  the  crop 
in  the  area  no  one  had  planted  them  yet. 

Once  the  decision  was  made  to  move,  migrants  had  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital.   Some  farmers  were  financed  by 
relatives,  others  sold  their  land,  livestock,  house,  and 
agricultural  products  in  their  home  communities.   Most  of 
the  farmers  that  came  to  Tucuma  (85%)  sold  some  portion  of 
their  holdings,  often  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  finance  their 
move.   An  average  of  US$4,500  worth  of  goods  were  sold 
before  moving  to  Tucuma.   The  only  exception  were  those 
individuals  (17%)  who  had  sufficient  resources  to  buy  land 
without  having  to  sell  their  possessions.   One  quarter  of 
these  farmers  (4  cases)  were  either  present  or  past 
employees  of  CONSAG. 

The  cost  of  the  move  to  the  frontier  ranged  from  US$20 
to  US$2,000  and  depended  on  the  distance  traveled  and  what 
possessions  were  being  moved.   Young  men,  sponsored  by  their 
parents,  would  arrive  by  bus  with  only  a  few  personal 
possessions  and  money  for  land.   In  other  cases  farmers 
hired  trucks  to  move  their  whole  family,  household  items, 
essential  farming  equipment,  and  small  livestock  to  the 
frontier.   To  these  costs  one  must  add  the  expenses  involved 
in  trips  to  visit  the  project  before  making  the  actual  move. 
These  costs  ranged  from  US$15  to  US$200  depending  on  the 
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type  of  transportation  and  the  length  of  the  stay,   A 
chartered  bus  traveled  between  the  project  and  southern 
Brazil  on  a  monthly  basis.   The  cost  of  the  round  trip  fare 
was  about  US$25.   If  the  farmer  bought  a  lot  in  Tucuraa  the 
cost  of  the  trip  would  be  discounted  from  the  cost  of  the 
lot. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  part  of  the  farm  family  (usually 
the  father  or  an  elder  son)  to  go  to  the  frontier  first  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  family  to  come  later  when  a  place  for 
them  has  been  prepared.   This  strategy  is  particularly 
common  for  farmers  who  are  making  the  first  major  move  of 
their  adult  lives.   These  farmers  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
frontier  has  something  to  offer  them  before  they  pull  up  all 
stakes  and  make  the  final  move. 

The  national  economic  crisis  meant  that  there  were 
fewer  buyers  for  land  in  the  south.   Farmers  often  had  to 
move  without  having  completed  the  sales  of  their  land,    A 
buyer  in  the  south  made  a  downpayment  which  would  be 
followed  by  additional  payments  over  a  one  to  two  year 
period.   Payments  were  made  after  the  soybean  harvest,  and 
often  consisted  in  part  of  a  specified  number  of  sacks  of 
soybeans.   The  positive  side  of  this  arrangement  was  that 
the  price  of  soybeans  kept  up  with  inflation  better  than 
Brazilian  currency.   The  negative  side  was  that  farmers 
often  arrived  on  the  frontier  short  of  cash. 
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Once  in  their  new  home  most  project  farmers  (69%)  were 
concerned  with  providing  both  their  own  subsistence  and 
selling  cash  crops,  although  the  importance  of  subsistence 
relative  to  cash  crop  production  varied  depending  on  a 
farmer's  orientation.   Chapter  V  discusses  production 
priorities  in  greater  detail. 

Generally  speaking,  the  longer  farmers  were  on  the 
frontier  the  more  self-sufficient  they  became.   The 
differences  in  self-sufficiency  were  associated  with  the 
farmer's  orientation  toward  on-farm  and  off-farm  work. 
Colonists  living  on  their  farms  tended  to  be  much  more 
self-sufficient  than  those  living  in  town.   Those  living  on 
their  land  ranked  their  food  self-sufficiency  consistently 
between  80%  and  90%   while  those  that  lived  in  the  city 
ranked  their  food  self-sufficiency  at  only  20%  to  30%. 

Survey  results  of  monthly  cash  expenditures  for  farmers 
ranked  food  first,  followed  by  housing,  health  care,  and 
local  transportation.   The  family  food  bill  represented  a 
major  part  of  monthly  household  expenditures.   This  was 
especially  true  during  the  farm  family's  initial  period  on 
the  frontier  when  farmers  had  not  yet  started  planting. 
Many  farmers  brought  some  food  with  them.   Usually  this 
included  rice  and  beans  from  the  last  harvest.   In  addition 
southern  farmers  often  brought  flour,  sausage,  or  meat 
packed  in  tins  of  lard.   In  most  cases  these  reserves  were 
exhausted  after  a  few  months.   The  majority  of  farmers  (80%) 
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reported  being  almost  100%  self-sufficient  on  their  farms 
back  home.   Many  of  the  southern  farmers  of  Italian  and 
German  descent  continued  to  make  their  own  soap,  sausage, 
and  cheese  on  the  frontier. 


Land  Holdings 

The  colonization  firm  divided  the  project  area  into 
three  types  of  rural  lots.   The  smallest  and  most  expensive 
lots  (type  1)  were  located  closest  to  urban  areas.   Type  2 
lots  were  further  out  of  town  and  along  the  main  roads. 
Type  3  lots  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  both  town  and 
major  roads.   These  lots  were  the  largest  and  the  least 
expensive  per  hectare.   By  1984  farmers  had  occupied  both 
the  area  closest  to  Tucuma  and  the  area  closest  to  the 
principal  road  to  the  gold  mines. 

The  majority  of  farmers  in  Tucuma'  were  small  farmers, 
both  in  terms  of  financial  resources  and  size  of 
landholdings.   By  Amazon  standards  the  size  of  their  land 
holdings  was  small.   During  the  Transamazon  colonization  era 
the  National  Institute  for  Agrarian  Reform  considered  100 
ha.  to  be  the  minimum  area  needed  in  order  to  successfully 
farm  in  the  Amazon.   Farm  sizes  in  the  Tucuma  project  ranged 
from  9  to  301  ha.  Close  to  half  of  the  farmers  at  Tucuma 
(45%)  had  between  9  and  38  ha.  of  land,  and  19  (32%)  had 
between  39  and  120  ha.  of  land.   Only  one  farmer  had  more 
than  200  ha.  of  land.   This  farmer,  a  former  company 
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engineer,  owned  the  land  in  partnership  with  several  other 
engineers.   Only  two  farmers  (3%)  did  not  own  land  within 
the  project  area.   One  of  these  was  working  for  the 
project's  largest  farmer  while  attempting  to  secure  a  large 
piece  of  land  elsewhere  in  the  municipality.   The  second  was 
working  on  another  farmer's  land  while  he  completed  payments 
on  his  own  property. 

As  of  January  1984  the  average  price  of  land  per 
hectare  in  Tucuma  was  US$87.   At  that  time  prices  ranged 
from  US$44  (type  3  lots)  to  US$103  (type  1  lots).   According 
to  farmers  prices  for  farmland  in  the  south  ranged  from 
US$800  to  US$1,000  per  ha.   These  prices  mentioned  above 
were  the  prices  a  farmer  would  pay  if  he  paid  in  one  payment 
(a  vista).   Only  20%  of  project  farmers  paid  in  this  way. 
The  rest  of  the  farmers  opted  for  one  of  two  basic  plans:  1) 
a  downpayment  of  30%  of  the  lot's  value,  followed  by  the 
balance  (corrected  for  inflation)  eight  months  later,  or  2) 
regular  monthly  payments  made  over  a  12  month  period.   All 
farmers  were  required  to  make  a  downpayment  equal  to  10%  of 
the  lot's  value  in  order  to  reserve  the  lot.  In  some  cases 
farmers  had  to  reduce  their  land  holdings  because  they  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  all  the  land  they  had 
reserved . 

Urban  property  is  owned  by  26  farmers  (43%)  in  Tucuma. 
Many  farmers  (38%)  also  owned  property  outside  the  project 
area.   A  small  number  of  farmers  had  bought  titles  to  large 
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land  claims  near  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu.   For  these  three 
farmers  Tucuma  was  being  used  as  a  base  from  which  to  secure 
larger  and  cheaper  tracts  of  land  outside  of  the  project 
area. 

Most  of  the  farmers  (80%)  had  owned  land  in  the  past. 
Over  half  of  the  farmers  (60%)  retained  some  property  in 
their  area  of  origin.   Some  farmers  were  simply  unable  to 
sell  their  previous  holdings.   In  other  cases  this  land  was 
being  retained  as  a  security  in  the  event  the  farmer  was 
obligated  to  return  home. 

Because  only  a  small  portion  of  most  farm  plots  had 
been  cleared  (5  to  10  ha.  on  the  average),  the  size  of  land 
holdings  was  a  poor  indicator  of  actual  resources.   In  the 
future  when  farmers  have  brought  more  land  into  cultivation, 
the  size  of  land  holdings  will  more  accurately  reflect 
individual  resources. 


The  Physical  Environment 
The  Tucuma  area  is  loosely  referred  to  as  a  tropical 
rain  forest.   Its  climate  is  tropical  with  a  marked  dry 
season,  roughly  from  June  through  September,  when  very 
little  rain  falls.   During  the  period  1972-1983  the  mean 
annual  temperature  for  the  municipality  was  24.2  degrees  C, 
and  ranged  from  a  low  of  15.2  degrees  C  to  a  high  of  33.2 
degrees  C.   It  can  get  quite  cool  at  night,  dropping  as  much 
as  10  degrees  C.   Relative  humidity  is  between  60%  and  70%. 
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The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  this  same  time  period 
(1972-1983)  was  2,137  mm  per  year,  ranging  from  26.3  mm 
during  the  dryest  month,  to  344.3  mm  during  the  wettest 
month . 

Local  topography,  dominated  by  a  gently  rolling 
countryside,  is  quite  variable  with  both  relatively  flat 
areas  and  steep  inclines.   Compared  to  surrounding  areas, 
Tucuma  is  relatively  flat.   Ranges  of  hills  rise  to  both 
northeast  and  northwest,  most  notably  the  famous  Serra  dos 
Cara jas . 

There  are  no  major  rivers  running  through  the  400,000 
ha.  project  area,  although  the  area  is  bounded  by  the  Fresco 
River  to  the  west,  the  Igarape  Carapana  (a  year-round 
stream)  to  the  north  and  the  Branco  River  to  the  south. 
These  rivers  all  flow  into  the  Xingu  River,  located  90  km  to 
the  west  of  Tucuma  (see  Figure  3-1).   Many  small  streams 
crisscross  the  project.   Some  of  these  streams  are  only 
temporary  and  can  dry  up  at  the  peak  of  the  dry  season. 
There  are  also  some  low,  swampy  areas  within  the  project. 

The  forest  around  Tucuma  is  quite  dense,  although  there 
are  substantial  variations  from  one  part  to  another  in  terms 
of  density.   Much  of  the  forest  is  characterized  by  heavy 
vine  (cipo)  growth.   Dr.  Italo  Claudio  Falesi,  who  was 
commissioned  to  do  an  analysis  of  project  soils,  describes 
this  type  of  tropical  forest  as  "exuberant  humid  equatorial 
forest"  (Falesi  1974:201).   As  in  other  tropical  ecosystems 
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there  is  a  great  diversity  of  species.   The  area  is  rich  in 
hardwoods,  especially  mahogany,  which  has  a  high  commercial 
value.   The  area  is  also  characterized  by  a  high 
concentration  of  Brazil  nut  trees. 

Although  the  soils  in  the  Amazon  are  generally  low  in 
fertility  there  are  certain  areas  with  fairly  good  soils. 
Tucuma  is  located  on  one  of  the  three  major  occurrences  of 
terra  roxa  estruturada  (alfisols).   The  soils  are 
predominantly  red  but  also  include  many  red-yellow,  yellow, 
and  white  soils.   Moran  (1981)  characterizes  these  soils  as 
medium  to  high  in  fertility,  with  an  almost  neutral  pH,  low 
aluminum  levels,  and  excellent  structure.   These  soils  are 
only  found  in  a  few  scattered  patches  throughout  the  Amazon, 
Smith  (1982)  reports  that  terra  roxa  soil  only  accounts  for 
about  3%  of  the  soils  along  the  Transamazon.   In  addition  to 
Tucuma  the  only  other  major  patches  of  these  soils  are  found 
in  Rondonia  and  in  the  Altamira  area  of  the  Transamazon.   It 
was  this  feature,  as  indicated  by  RADAM  maps,  that  attracted 
the  colonization  firm  to  this  area.   CONSAG  commissioned 
several  more  detailed  studies  to  determine  the  agricultural 
value  of  project  soils.   Lots  were  to  be  laid  out  in  a  way 
that  would  concentrate  small  farmers  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  fertility.   Although  this  strategy  may  have  been 
followed  in  a  general  way  there  is  still  a  substantial 
variation  in  the  quality  of  soils  on  individual  plots.   The 
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town  of  Tucuma,  for  example,  sits  on   some  of  the  best  soil 
in  the  project  area. 

During  June  1984  I  worked  closely  with  Dr.  Emilio 
Moran.   We  collected  soil  samples  on  17  farms  spread  over 
the  area  where  Tucuma's  farmers  had  settled.   The  soils 
sampled  tend  to  be  low  in  potassium  (K)  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  phosphorus  (P).   Moran  (personal  communication) 
indicates  that  the  lack  of  zinc  (Zn)  and  manganese  (Mn)  as 
micronutrients  may  be  a  problem  in  a  few  years.   Other 
micronutrients  (copper  and  manganese)  were  also  found  in 
relatively  high  concentrations  in  certain  plots, 
representing  potential  problems  for  rice  toxicity.   Further 
textural  analysis  of  these  soils  revealed  a  relatively  high 
amount  of  sand  (over  83%  in  some  cases)  with  silts  and  clays 
represented  to  a  lesser  degree.   Over  50%  of  the  soils 
sampled  were  classified  as  sandy  loam,  24%  were  classified 
as  clay  loam,  and  the  remaining  soils  included  loam,  sandy 
clay  loam,  and  silty  clay  (Moran,  E.  F.  1984  Soil  Sampling 
Analyzed  at  Tropsoils  Lab,  North  Carolina  State  University). 

The  rains  were  especially  heavy  during  the  1983-84  crop 
year.   Many  farmers  were  not  able  to  prepare  their  land  for 
planting  before  the  rains  arrived.   The  crucial  period  for 
land  clearing  begins  at  the  end  of  the  rains  in  early  June. 
A  minimum  of  40  days  is  usually  necessary  for  the  cleared 
area  to  dry  enough  for  a  good  burn.   Although  it  does  not 
begin  to  rain  on  a  regular  basis  until  September,  a  few 
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heavy  rains  do  fall  in  late  August.   These  rains  may  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  dry  field  too  wet  to  burn  well. 
Burning  too  early  can  also  result  in  a  poor  burn.   A  poor 
burn  means  more  expense  to  the  farmer  during  the  reburning 
stage. 

Southern  farmers  were  further  hampered  in  their 
clearing  by  the  difference  between  the  southern  agricultural 
cycle  and  the  Amazonian  agricultural  cycle.   The  greatest 
number  of  southern  farmers  (70%)  arrived  between  the  months 
of  June  and  August,  following  the  soybean  harvests  and 
sales.   Unfortunately,  it  was  too  late  for  farmers  to  get 
their  land  cleared  in  time  for  planting  on  the  frontier. 

In  the  three  years  that  farmers  had  been  in  the  project 
area  most  crop  problems  were  associated  with  too  much  or  too 
little  rain  during  crucial  periods  in  the  cropping  cycle. 
Black  beans  seemed  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  rainfall 
patterns.   During  the  spring  of  1983  an  unexpected  dry  spell 
resulted  in  a  reduced  bean  harvest.   During  the  spring  of 
1984  the  bean  crop  got  too  much  rain  which  resulted  in  root 
rot  problems.   The  biggest  problem  associated  with  corn  was 
too  much  rain  during  the  harvest  time.   Many  farmers 
reported  having  a  portion  of  their  corn  crop  rot  in  the 
fields.   Of  the  51  farmers  growing  rice,  four  had  problems 
with  a  root  fungus  (fusarium  oxisporum)  which  resulted  in  a 
weak  root  structure.   In  response  to  these  problems  some 
farmers  now  do  multiple  plantings  of  the  same  crop  several 
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weeks  apart.   In  this  way  these  farmers  hope  to  minimize  the 
risks  of  losing  their  whole  crop. 

Of  the  farmers  growing  rice  six  had  serious  outbreaks 
of  a  small  aphid-like  insect  called  chupao  (oecbalus 
poecila)  which  would  suck  the  sap  from  the  stalks  of  the 
young  rice  plants.   Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  local 
extension  agents  (EMATER)  most  farmers  were  able  to  control 
this  problem  through  the  spraying  of  pesticides.  One  farmer 
sprayed  his  field  and  when  this  did  not  work  asked  a 
neighbor  to  pray  over  his  crops.   This,  he  claimed,  finally 
got  rid  of  the  insect.   A  general  pest  problem  which 
affected  many  young  garden  plants  was  the  army  caterpillar. 
This  caterpillar  was  also  reported  among  the  young  corn. 
Tomato  plants  were  especially  sensitive  to  a  tomato  virus 
(psoeudomona  solanaceraum) .   Not  all  farmers  were  familiar 
with  the  use  of  pesticides.   Furthermore,  pesticides  were 
expensive  and  often  unavailable  on  the  frontier. 

Perennial  crops  (rubber,  cacau,  guarana,  coffee)  have 
had  few  problems  so  far.  However,  only  a  few  farmers  were 
planting  these  crops  in  any  significant  quantities.  These 
crops  were  better  adapted  to  the  area  and  less  affected  by 
variations  in  rainfall.  The  greatest  problems  were  those 
associated  with  weed  control.  Several  disease  problems  had 
emerged  among  the  perennial  crops  at  the  experimental  farm 
indicating  possible  problems  later  on. 
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Farmers  with  plots  well  removed  from  their  homestead 
reported  that  rodent  like  animals  (cutia  or  paca)  were 
eating  their  corn.   Small  livestock,  especially  chickens, 
often  fell  prey  to  forest  cats  and  foxes.   Chickens  were 
also  affected  by  a  virus  that  wiped  out  many  of  the  small 
flocks  on  several  farms. 

The  problems  discussed  above  represent  those  that 
emerged  during  the  first  years  of  farming  in  Tucuma. 
Problems  that  had  already  affected  older  agricultural 
settlements  in  the  Amazon  included:  soil  erosion,  a  decline 
in  soil  fertility  following  the  clearcutting  of  the  forest 
and  its  replacement  with  monocultures,  soil  compaction  due 
to  mechanized  clearing,  and  an  increased  weed  and  pest 
problem.   These  problems  have  already  started  to  emerge  in 
Tucuma . 


Credit  and  Farmers 
In  the  past,  preferential  credit  rates  had  been  one  of 
the  incentives  used  by  the  government  to  attract  farmers  to 
the  frontier.   Agricultural  loans  were  especially  important 
to  small  farmers  on  the  frontier  both  because  of  the  high 
costs  associated  with  moving  and  the  initial  expenses  of 
farming  there.   Until  1982  interest  rates  for  crops  and 
agricultural  infrastructure  (barns  and  certain  tools)  were 
between  40%  and  60%  lower  in  frontier  areas  than  in  the 
agriculturally  developed  areas  of  the  south.   The  interest 
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rates  were  even  better  for  export  crops  encouraged  by  the 
government  in  frontier  areas.   Some  of  these  crops  had  their 
own  government  agencies--SUDHEVEA  (for  rubber)  and  CEPLAC 
(for  cacau).   At  one  time  special  lines  of  credit,  through 
the  PROTERRA  Program,  were  available  for  buying  land  in 
colonization  projects.   Tucuma  colonists  were  to  receive 
special  benefits  because  of  Tucuma's  inclusion  within  the 
Grande  Carajas  Development  Pole.   The  colonization  firm  had 
counted  heavily  on  these  programs  to  underwrite  part  of  the 
cost  of  settling  farmers  in  the  area. 

By  1983  many  of  these  programs  had  suffered  serious 
reductions  in  funding.   Some  credit  programs  continued  to 
exist  only  on  paper.   Agricultural  credit  for  perennial 
crops  such  as  cacau,  guarana,  and  black  pepper,  had  not  been 
forthcoming  and  consequently  very  few  farmers  had  planted 
these  crops.   Rubber  was  financed  at  preferential  rates  for 
two  years  before  funding  became  expensive  and  erratic. 
Rubber  takes  seven  years  to  start  producing  but  in 
compensation  interest  rates  hovered  around  12%  annually,  a 
substantial  advantage  in  a  country  where  inflation  was  over 
10%  monthly.   Each  year,  from  1982  through  1984,  fewer  and 
fewer  farmers  received  credit  from  any  special  programs.   By 
mid-1983,  as  more  farmers  arrived  at  the  project,  loans  for 
these  crops  had  all  but  disappeared.   Before  this  time  12 
farmers  had  received  financing  for  rubber  trees  and  one 
farmer  for  cacau.   Only  two  farmers  received  any 
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inf rastructural  assistance:  one  farmer  financed  a  chain  saw 
and  another  financed  the  mechanical  clearing  of  his  land. 

Because  of  the  available  credit  for  annual  crops  and 
the  rapid  return  on  investments,  most  farmers  chose  to  plant 
rice,  beans,  and  corn  during  their  initial  years  on  the 
frontier.   In  recent  years  the  rural  credit  system  in  Brazil 
has  become  increasingly  complex  as  the  whole  financial 
system  attempts  to  adjust  to  an  annual  inflation  rate  of 
200%  and  a  national  debt  of  100  billion  dollars.   Payment 
schedules  are  calculated  in  ORTNs,  units  of  value  that  keep 
pace  with  inflation.   Banks  are  required  to  allocate  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  overall  lending  portfolio  to 
food  crops.   In  1984  bank  agents  and  extension  personnel 
worked  on  credit  contracts  with  farmers  only  to  report  at 
the  last  moment  that  the  bank  had  already  used  up  all  of  its 
allocation  for  food  crops  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year.   Since  they  were  planted  first,  only  rice  and  corn 
actually  received  credit  in  the  1983-1934  crop  year.   Beans, 
planted  later  in  December-January,  received  no  funding.   The 
net  affect  of  all  this  was  to  reduce  the  overall  funding  for 
lavoura  branca  or  food  crops. 

There  were  other  problems  associated  with  obtaining 
credit  in  Tucuma.   In  some  cases  the  cost  of  obtaining 
credit  outweighed  the  actual  value  of  the  credit.   By  1983 
financing  for  annual  staples  could  be  obtained  in  Tucuma 
through  the  Banco  Real.   This  bank  had  originally  planned  to 
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work  out  of  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu  but  had  been  attracted  to  the 
gold  rush  in  Tucuma.   Prior  to  that  time  farmers  who  wanted 
to  finance  perennial  crops  or  make  inf rastructural 
improvements  had  to  make  an  average  of  four  trips  to  the 
specific  banks  that  controlled  these  lines  of  credit.   Most 
of  the  trips  were  to  the  Banco  do  Amazonas  in  Sao  F§lix  do 
Xingu  or  the  Banco  do  Brasil  in  Xinguara.   Sometimes  these 
trips  took  two  or  three  days,  days  when  the  farmer  could  not 
work  on  his  farm  plot.   Both  Moran  (1975)  and  Bunker  (1980) 
mention  the  time  consumed  and  the  cost  involved  in  obtaining 
credit  on  the  frontier. 

For  many  farmers,  agricultural  loans  were  part  of  an 
overall  strategy  to  obtain  badly  needed  capital  for  other 
investments,  such  as  building  a  house,  buying  a  truck,  or 
clearing  a  field.   Many  farmers  were  approved  for  credit 
when  they  had  not  even  begun  to  clear  their  land.   Because 
many  of  them  had  exhausted  their  savings  during  the  move  to 
the  frontier  they  counted  on  using  their  loan  money  to  help 
pay  for  the  clearing  of  their  fields.   Fully  20%  of  the 
farmers  who  financed  rice  and  corn  during  the  1983-198A  crop 
year  defaulted  on  their  loans  because  they  were  not  able  to 
clear  their  fields  in  time  for  planting. 

These  farmers,  in  addition  to  having  missed  the  first 
year  of  planting,  owed  the  bank  money  for  the  bad  loan.   The 
bank  kept  a  list  of  these  farmers,  a  list  that  could  be  used 
to  deny  them  further  loans  in  the  future.   Under  other 
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circumstances  it  is  likely  that  many  of  these  farmers  would 
have  been  forced  to  return  home  or  become  part  of  the  rural 
labor  force.   But  because  of  the  gold  economy,  many  of  these 
farmers  found  jobs  in  town. 


Labor  Availability 

The  general  scarcity  of  and  expense  associated  with 
agricultural  labor  in  the  Tucuma  project  was  a  severe 
constraint  for  many  farmers.   Access  to  labor  could  mean  the 
difference  between  clearing  one's  field  in  time  for  planting 
or  not.   Over  half  of  the  project  farmers  (40  farmers)  had 
to  hire  labor  at  some  point.   During  my  first  trip  to  the 
area  in  1981,  company  officials,  sales  agents,  and 
prospective  colonists  all  spoke  of  the  potential  for  cheap 
agricultural  labor  represented  by  poor  migrants  moving  along 
the  roads  being  built  into  the  area. 

The  gold  rush  affected  the  local  labor  pool  in  several 
important  ways.   The  availability  of  labor  was  related  to 
fluctuations  in  mining  brought  about  by  both  climatic  and 
economic  conditions.   During  the  rainy  season  mining 
activity  slowed  down  as  some  of  the  raining  areas  became 
flooded  and  could  not  be  worked.   Although  some  miners  went 
back  home  or  left  the  area  for  other  mines,  many  stayed  in 
the  area  and  looked  for  work.   In  mid-1983  the  gold  rush  was 
at  its  peak.   By  mid-1984  the  rush  was  leveling  out  if  not 
actually  slowing  down.   This  meant  that  more  people  were 
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looking  for  other  work.   Farmers  said  that  these  workers 
were  unreliable  since  they  often  returned  to  the  mines  when 
conditions  there  improved.   Not  everyone  came  to  the  area  to 
work  in  the  mines.   There  were  people  who  chose  not  to  work 
in  the  mines.   Others  had  tried  mining  and  decided  that  they 
did  not  like  it.   Some  of  these  people  went  to  work  for 
local  farmers.   As  more  people  move  into  this  frontier  area 
the  proportion  of  people  willing  to  work  in  agriculture  will 
probably  increase. 

The  gold  economy  also  inflated  the  cost  of  labor. 
Workers  expected  higher  wages  for  agricultural  labor. 
During  the  1983-1984  crop  year  daily  wages  ranged  from  US$5 
to  US$8,  less  if  food  was  included.   These  rates  were  two  to 
three  times  what  farmers  paid  for  workers  in  the  areas  they 
migrated  from.   Some  local  farmers  allowed  hired  hands  to 
live  on  their  land  and  plant  some  crops  of  their  own,  hiring 
them  only  when  needed.   Others  hired  day  laborers  as  needed. 

Farmers  who  brought  their  own  labor  with  them  to  the 
frontier,  either  family  members  or  hired  hands,  were  at  a 
definite  advantage.   Some  farmers  had  labor  arrangements 
with  farmers  who  had  moved  to  the  frontier  with  them  from 
the  same  communities  in  the  south.   Farmer  X  had  money  but 
no  labor  and  farmer  Y  had  a  lot  of  labor  but  not  much 
capital.   Farmer  X  provided  Y  with  room,  board,  and  often 
transportation  to  the  frontier  for  his  family  in  exchange 
for  labor  during  the  initial  period  of  frontier  adaptation. 
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Eventually  farmer  X  and  Y  moved  onto  their  separate  farms. 
These  arrangements  were  made  before  the  farmers  migrated  to 
Tucuma . 

In  general  there  was  not  much  labor  exchange  among 
farmers  once  they  arrived  in  Tucuma.   The  only  exception  to 
this  was  a  group  of  farmers  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  who  had 
all  settled  in  the  same  area  of  the  project.   Even  in  this 
case  there  was  not  a  lot  of  labor  exchange,  since  each 
farmer  was  busy  with  his  or  her  operation. 

Southern  farmers  in  particular  had  problems  finding 
farm  workers  in  Tucuma.   In  the  stable  farming  communities 
of  the  south  farmers  could  hire  someone  they  knew,  often  a 
neighbor,  to  do  farm  work.   This  work  could  be  done  with 
little  supervision  by  the  employer.   If  work  was  poorly  done 
or  if  either  party  tried  to  cheat  the  other,  everyone  in  the 
community  would  know  about  it.   One  event  in  particular  left 
a  bad  impression  of  frontier  labor  with  southern  farmers.  In 
mid-1982  a  man  calling  himself  a  labor  contractor  came  to 
Tucuma  looking  for  farmers  who  would  be  interested  in  having 
their  fields  cleared  by  his  crew  of  men.   This  man  was  given 
a  total  of  over  US$1000  to  clear  the  land  of  seven  farmers. 
The  man  then  left  and  never  returned  to  the  area.   Many  of 
the  farmers  who  had  hired  the  man  had  returned  to  the  south 
to  take  care  of  business.   They  expected  their  land  to  be 
cleared  when  they  returned.   Farmers  with  some  previous 
frontier  experience  were  wise  to  this  type  of  trickery. 
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They  were  also  more  adept  at  dealing  with  a  mobile  and 
transient  work  force. 


Health  Constraints  and  Farmers 
Both  age  and  health  can  affect  the  performance  of  a 
farmer.   A  farmer's  age,  often  a  limiting  factor  in  older 
farming  areas,  was  not  a  problem  in  Tucuma  where  most  farm 
households  were  young.   Health  problems,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  an  important  limiting  factor  on  the  frontier.   Even 
minor  problems  could  severely  drain  family  resources.   This 
was  especially  true  for  families  with  young  children. 

Frontier  colonists  were  affected  by  a  variety  of  health 
problems  ranging  from  accidents  to  the  common  cold  (see 
Table  A-1).   Malaria  was  by  far  the  most  serious  health 
threat  to  the  project  population.   Farmers  with  the  greatest 
incidence  of  malaria  were  those  living  closest  to  the  mines. 
Almost  half  (49%)  of  the  farmers  interviewed  reported  at 
least  one  case  of  malaria  in  their  household  within  the  last 
year  (Table  4-1).   Of  that  number  over  one  third  had  more 
than  one  occurrence  of  malaria.   In  many  cases  recurrent 
attacks  of  malaria  simply  represented  an  incomplete  cure  of 
the  initial  malaria.   It  was  not  uncommon  for  farmers, 
miners,  and  others  who  came  down  with  malaria  to  treat  the 
disease  only  until  they  felt  better.   Miners  often  reported 
sharing  their  medicine  with  sick  friends.   It  was  this  sort 
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Table  A-1 
Health  Problems  Reported  by  Farmers 
(1983) 


Problem 


%  of  Farmers 


Malaria 

Flu/  colds 

Accidents/  Trauma 

Intestinal  parasites/ 

Diarrhea 

Leshmanaisis 

Other 


49% 
12% 
12% 

10% 
3% 
5% 


(n=60) 
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of  partial  treatment  that  contributed  to  chronic  malaria  and 
constant  reinfection. 

Cultural  factors  such  as  the  type  of  housing,  personal 
hygiene,  and  work  environment  were  related  to  the  incidence 
of  malaria  among  the  farming  population.   Farmers  were  not 
always  aware  of  the  habits  of  the  mosquito  when  they  bathed 
in  streams  in  the  evenings  after  a  hard  day  of  work.   The 
principal  feeding  times  for  mosquitos,  at  dusk  and  dawn, 
ensured  that  farmers  were  more  likely  to  be  infected  during 
these  times.   A  CEDEPLAR  study  of  malaria  in  the 
Tucuma-Ourilandia  area  during  July  of  1984  revealed  that 
only  50%  of  the  farmers  felt  that  it  was  important  to  stay 
inside  at  dusk,  40%  felt  that  dawn  was  also  a  time  to  stay 
inside,  40%  said  that  it  was  important  to  stay  away  from  the 
river's  edge,  and  50%  felt  that  it  was  important  to  stay 
away  from  thick  vegetation.   This  study  further  showed  that 
most  farm  homes  were  not  built  to  keep  out  mosquitos:  none 
had  screens  and  only  half  had  windows  that  could  be  shut  at 
night.   Of  all  the  houses  surveyed  (23)  only  one  could  be 
classified  as  mosquito  proof  (CEDEPLAR  1984). 

Many  farmers  were  not  even  sure  that  mosquitos  were  the 
only  vector  of  the  disease.   Half  of  those  surveyed  believed 
that  the  mosquito  was  the  principal  cause  of  malaria,  35% 
felt  that  stagnant  water  was  the  chief  cause,  10%  felt  that 
the  vapors  released  by  rotting  vegetation  were  responsible 
for  malaria,  and  5%  believed  that  malaria  was  always  present 
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in  the  area  and  only  those  who  lived  in  a  way  that  weakened 
their  resistance  through  riotous  living  or  poor  nutrition 
would  get  sick.   Farmers  also  divided  themselves  and  those 
around  them  in  terms  of  who  was  most  likely  to  contract 
malaria.   One  fourth  felt  that  farmers  from  southern  Brazil 
were  most  likely  to  come  down  with  malaria  because  they  had 
little  resistance  to  the  disease,  60%  felt  that  northerners 
(which  included  most  of  the  gold  miners)  were  most  likely  to 
get  malaria  because  they  were  poorly  nourished  and  not  as 
strong  physically  as  southerners,  and  25%  felt  that  everyone 
was  equally  prone  to  malaria  regardless  of  region  of  origin. 

Malaria  was  less  of  a  deadly  disease  than  an 
incapacitating  one.   The  impact  of  malaria  on  the  local 
population  was  not  measured  simply  through  the  overall  rate 
of  infection.   It  was  also  important  to  consider  how  it 
affected  the  local  population's  ability  to  work.   Malaria 
was  at  its  peak  during  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  rains. 
These  were  important  times  in  the  farmer's  clearing  and 
planting  cycle.   An  average  of  10  man-days  were  lost  per 
year  by  farmers  to  various  health  problems,  in  particular 
malaria . 

When  farmers  were  asked  to  list  the  health  facilities 
they  had  chosen  to  use  during  the  last  12  months,  37%  listed 
the  hospital,  31%  listed  the  pharmacy,  and  3%  listed  SUCAM. 
The  CEDEPLAR  survey  (July  198A)  reported  that  roughly  half 
of  the  farmers  surveyed  chose  to  treat  their  malaria  at 
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SUCAM  and  the  other  half  chose  to  go  to  the  hospital.   At 
the  time  of  the  CEDEPLAR  study  SUCAM  had  just  established  an 
office  in  Cuca  and  reequipped  their  office  in  Ourilandia. 
At  that  time  most  of  the  farmers  chose  to  treat  cases  of 
malaria  at  SUCAM  where  the  treatment  was  free  of  charge. 
Almost  two  thirds  (70%)  of  the  farm  houses  surveyed  reported 
that  SUCAM  had  been  there  to  spray  within  the  past  six 
months.   Even  with  free  treatment  and  spraying  of  homes 
complete  protection  was  expensive.   Farmers  spent  an  average 
of  US$25  per  month  on  health  related  costs.   Many  people 
could  not  afford  to  buy  a  mosquito  net  (average  cost  of 
US$12).  Insecticides  and  screens  were  expensive  as  well. 

Sales  of  Commodities 
Several  marketing  alternatives  were  available  to  Tucuma 
farmers,  to:   1)  take  produce  to  town,  2)  let  the  merchants 
come  to  the  farm  and  pick  it  up,  and  3)  market  produce 
directly  from  the  lots  to  passing  miners.   Over  one  third  of 
the  farmers  (37%)  had  no  income  from  crops  during  the 
1983-1984  crop  year.   This  figure  included  those  farmers  who 
had  not  cleared  their  land  for  planting,  those  who  raised 
only  animals  or  perennial  crops,  and  those  who  chose  to  save 
their  crops  for  later  sale  or  for  subsistence.   The  average 
return  from  the  sale  of  crops  was  US$1,718,  and  the  total 
income  from  all  sources  was  US$7,880. 
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Farmers  who  were  not  able  to  sell  their  crops  directly 
to  miners  had  to  sell  to  the  supermarkets  in  Tucuma.   A 
survey  of  local  merchants  reported  that  between  1983  and 
198A  less  than  10%  of  the  staples  sold  in  Tucuma  had  been 
produced  in  the  area.   There  simply  were  not  enough  farmers 
in  Tucuma  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  large  raining 
population.   In  addition  the  costs  of  production  impeded 
them  from  competing  effectively  with  more  established 
producers  in  other  areas.   The  owners  of  several  large 
supermarkets  were  able  to  buy  rice  and  beans  in  the  nearby 
state  of  Goias  for  a  price  lower  than  project  farmers 
wanted.   An  additional  problem  resulted  from  the  habit  of 
the  largest  local  merchants  of  overstocking  in  anticipation 
of  the  rainy  season  when  they  knew  that  roads  at  times  would 
be  closed.   Merchants  liked  to  get  rid  of  their  old  stock  of 
rice  and  beans  before  they  bought  new  produce.   Since  the 
merchants  relied  on  areas  outside  the  project  to  supply  them 
with  most  food  items,  the  project  farmers  were  often 
marginalized  as  suppliers. 

The  major  portion  of  meat  consumed  within  the  project 
also  came  from  outside  of  Tucuma.   Several  large  ranches 
just  outside  the  project  area,  some  with  slaughter  house 
facilities,  provided  most  of  the  area's  beef.   Cattle  were 
the  most  common  source  of  meat,  but  other  animals  also 
played  a  part  in  the  local  diet.   This  market  was  accessible 
to  local  farmers.   Southern  farmers  brought  their  tradition 
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of  small  livestock  with  them.   Project  farmers  produced  an 
ever  increasing  portion  of  the  pork  and  chicken  consumed 
locally.   In  response,  several  local  merchants  began  to 
truck  in  chickens  for  resale  in  the  area,  primarily  to 
miners . 

It  was  in  their  direct  transactions  with  miners  that 
local  farmers  were  able  to  get  the  best  prices  for  their 
produce.   In  the  early  days  farmers  often  complained  that 
passing  miners  would  steal  ears  of  corn,  vegetables,  and 
even  chickens  and  pigs.   Farmers  with  miners  on  their  land 
complained  of  the  destruction  on  the  land  caused  by  the 
mining.   It  was  not  until  farmers  began  to  sell  produce 
directly  to  the  miners  that  cooperative  arrangements  began 
to  emerge.   Miners  often  gave  farmers  rides  to  and  from 
town.   Certain  farmers  credited  miners  with  showing  them 
which  palm  trees  to  use  for  thatch  for  their  homes.   Miners 
often  knew  more  about  the  natural  environment  than  farmers. 
This  was  not  surprising  given  both  the  extended  periods  of 
time  many  miners  had  spent  in  the  tropical  forest  and  the 
fact  that  many  miners  had  been  poor  farmers  at  one  time. 

This  type  of  direct  marketing  v;as  only  possible  for 
farmers  with  farms  along  the  main  roads.   The  first  big 
success  was  the  direct  sale  of  fresh  corn  to  miners.   Some 
farmers  were  able  to  sell  all  their  corn  this  way.   Many  of 
these  farmers  soon  began  to  sell  things  other  than  those 
they  had  produced  themselves.   One  farmer  began  buying 
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garden  produce  (pumpkins  and  squash)  from  his  less  fortunate 
neighbors  to  sell. 

The  mining  areas  opened  up  a  new  range  of  opportunities 
for  project  farmers.   Some  farmers  opened  up  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  stands  in  the  mining  areas.   Other  farmers  began 
to  buy  produce  in  town  to  retail  from  their  roadside  stands. 
In  many  Amazonian  frontier  areas  new  local  producers  cannot 
compete  with  more  established  areas,  even  in  their  local 
market  (Shoemaker  1981).   Yet  the  demand  in  mining  areas 
provided  a  ready  outlet  with  good  prices. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  the  long-term  marketing 
problems,  the  company  promoted  a  farmer's  cooperative  as  a 
means  of  marketing  local  produce  and  lobbying  the  state  for 
funding  for  project  farmers.   The  existence  of  a  cooperative 
added  to  the  legitimacy  of  Tucuma  as  an  agricultural 
project.   The  local  chapter  of  the  Brazilian  agricultural 
extension  service  (EMATER)  helped  organize  elections  for 
representatives  of  the  cooperative  in  the  fall  of  1983.   The 
company  helped  by  donating  a  construction  site,  a  used  dump 
truck,  and  some  construction  materials.   COPERTUC  (Tucuma 
Cooperative)  was  officially  chartered  with  the  government  in 
early  1984  as  a  mixed  co-op  dealing  in  both  crops  and 
animals.   The  co-op  would  also  buy  certain  items  in  bulk 
(cooking  oil,  sugar,  and  soap)  for  sale  to  its  members. 

In  the  beginning  its  primary  function  was  the  sale  of 
certain  basic  agricultural  tools  and  insecticides  donated  by 
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the  company.   The  new  headquarters  and  warehouse,  a  large 
concrete  and  metal  affair,  was  completed  in  April  of  1984. 
The  directors  of  the  co-op  began  a  campaign  to  get  farmers 
to  join  the  co-op.   By  the  time  of  my  departure  only  about 
one  third  of  the  project  farmers  had  joined  the  co-op.   Many 
of  the  farmers  who  were  just  beginning  to  farm  felt  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  US$55  required  to  join  the 
co-op  until  they  had  a  little  more  money.   The  ease  with 
which  farmers  were  able  to  sell  their  crops  did  not 
encourage  them  to  join  either. 

Like  many  other  aspects  of  the  project,  it  was  too 
early  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  co-op.   Without  the 
initiative  and  assistance  offered  by  the  colonization 
company  it  is  unlikely  the  the  co-op  would  have  been 
organized  and  outfitted  so  quickly.   The  infrastructure  of 
the  co-op  is  now  in  place,  but  the  demand  for  its  services 
is  not  high.   Its  importance  is  likely  to  grow  as  more 
farmers  move  into  the  area.  When  the  gold  rush  declines  the 
demand  for  food  crops  may  lessen  as  population  declines.  As 
farmers  begin  to  plant  more  perennials  and  less  food  crops, 
the  co-op  will  need  to  address  this  shift  in  emphasis.  It 
remains  to  be  seem  if  the  co-op  can  meet  this  challenge. 


Off-Farm  Work 
Off-farm  work  supplemented  the  total  income  of  most 
farmers  in  Tucuma.   Some  farmers  came  with  the  idea  of 
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combining  farming  and  business.   Others  found  off-farm  work 
more  attractive  than  farming.   Even  those  who  hoped  to 
become  full-time  farmers  needed  to  resort  to  off-farm  work, 
at  least  during  the  initial  stages.   This  strategy  was 
facilitated  by  the  broad  range  of  employment  available  in 
the  area  due  to  the  gold  economy.   Only  22  colonists  (37%) 
derived  their  total  household  income  from  farming.   A  full 
63%  participated  in  off-farm  labor  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  families.   Of  these  households  78%  had  at  least  one 
male  that  worked  off  the  farm  and  49%  had  at  least  one  woman 
that  worked  off  the  farm. 

During  the  initial  period  of  arrival  on  the  frontier 
women  often  supported  the  family  through  off-farm  work  while 
the  men  prepared  the  field  for  planting.   It  was  often 
easier  for  them  to  find  off-farm  work  than  men.   Women 
washed  clothes,  worked  in  hotels,  tended  small  shops,  and 
marketed  much  of  the  garden  produce.   On  the  farm,  they 
helped  in  all  the  major  farming  activities  except  for 
clearing  the  forest  and  burning  the  area  for  planting. 
Women  helped  plant,  weed,  and  harvest.   Women  were  most 
involved  in  direct  household  maintenance  activities 
including  cooking,  gathering  firewood,  washing,  bringing 
water,  mending  clothes,  and  in  some  cases  making  clothes. 
Their  contributions  to  subsistence  activities  were 
especially  significant.   These  included  gardening,  home  food 
preservation  (making  sausage,  cheese  and  bread),  the  care  of 
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small  livestock,  and  the  production  of  soap,  brooms,  and 
other  household  items. 

A  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  those  farmers  who 
had  off-farm  jobs  out  of  necessity  and  hoped  to  get  into 
full-time  farming  as  soon  as  possible  and  those  who  had 
settled  into  part-time  work  as  a  permanent  strategy.   The 
former  were  generally  traditional  farmers  who  had  lived  and 
worked  on  a  farm  for  most  of  their  lives.   The  latter  was 
usually  a  professional  of  some  sort  or  a  businessman  who 
gained  most  of  his  income  from  off-farm  work.   For  this  type 
of  farmer  the  farm  was  seen  mainly  as  an  investment  or  as  a 
secondary  source  of  income. 

Farmers  who  had  another  means  of  income  that  seemed 
more  lucrative  might  postpone  farming  and  take  advantage  of 
the  economic  activity  brought  on  by  the  gold  rush.   Farmers 
in  Tucuma  had,  among  other  things,  become  independent  truck 
drivers,  run  grain  mills,  worked  in  construction,  or  set  up 
a  small  business  in  town.   Although  the  majority  of  farmers 
had  been  farming  most  of  their  lives,  nearly  half  (48%)  had 
spent  some  time  in  other  professions.   Many  of  Tucuma's 
farmers  (20%)  had  worked  in  some  sort  of  commercial 
enterprise  (rural  merchants,  market  vendors,  truckers),  10% 
had  worked  in  the  construction  business,  5%  in  extraction 
(lumbermen),  and  5%  had  worked  as  unskilled  laborers.   The 
remaining  12%  had  held  professional  jobs.   My  survey  of 
farmers  in  Tucuma  included  a  doctor,  the  town  sheriff,  an 
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accountant  and  a  company  engineer.   These  people  were  not 
farmers  by  vocation.   The  land  they  owned  represented  an 
investment  rather  than  a  source  of  livelihood.   The  local 
extension  agents  often  referred  to  them  as  the  atypical 
farmers  (atipicos) . 

One  reason  for  off-farm  work  was  the  high  cost  of 
establishing  oneself  as  a  farmer  on  the  frontier.   These 
costs  included:  transportation  to  the  frontier,  the  costs  of 
living  on  the  frontier  during  the  initial  period  when  no 
income  was  coming  in,  the  cost  of  building  and  purchasing 
those  fixed  inputs  needed  for  a  farm  (a  house,  pens,  shed, 
buying  tools,  and  seed),  and  the  cost  and  scarcity  of  labor 
(especially  to  clear  the  land).   In  addition,  the  farmers 
were  poorly  informed  about  the  dangers  of  malaria  and  when 
and  how  to  clear  their  fields  before  the  rains.   These  costs 
were  compounded  by  the  high  rate  of  inflation  in  Brazil  in 
general,  the  high  cost  of  living  in  a  gold  rush  frontier 
area  in  particular,  and  the  lack  of  rural  credit  programs. 
Although  the  gold  economy  increased  the  cost  of  living  it 
also  provided  the  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  off-farm 
employment  and  a  good  market  for  farmers  crops.   The 
colonization  company  did  not  forsee  either  the  high  cost  of 
moving  to  the  frontier  or  the  substantial  need  for  off-farm 
employment . 

On  the  one  hand  the  local  gold  rush  added  to  the 
already  high  costs  of  establishing  oneself  in  farming. 
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Farmers  who  were  unable  to  clear  their  land  for  the  first 
crop  year  soon  spent  what  savings  they  had  brought  with  them 
and  had  to  resort  to  off-farm  work  until  they  were  able  to 
begin  farming.   The  necessity  of  working  in  town  required 
multiple  residences  or  substantial  commuting  between  home 
and  farm.   As  colonists  begin  to  farm,  their  need  for 
off-farm  work  was  reduced. 

In  summary,  constraints  faced  by  farmers  fall  into  two 
categories:  those  associated  with  the  natural  environment 
and  those  associated  with  the  socioeconomic  environment. 
Problems  associated  with  the  natural  environment  included 
clearing  and  burning  the  field  for  planting,  pest  problems, 
and  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  frontier  farming. 
Problems  associated  with  the  socioeconomic  environment 
included  credit,  labor,  marketing,  the  farmer's  economic 
condition,  knowledge  of  the  frontier  environment,  and  the 
economic  opportunities  available. 

The  frontier  area  of  Tucuma  was  expensive  because  most 
items  were  in  short  supply  and  had  to  be  brought  in  by  plane 
or  on  roads  that  were  not  always  passable.   While  goldmining 
provided  an  immediate  market  for  many  agricultural  products, 
it  added  to  the  high  cost  of  frontier  living  and  the 
increased  cost  of  farming.   Both  labor  and  other  inputs, 
when  available,  were  2  to  10  times  more  expensive  than  in 
nonfrontier  areas. 
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The  initial  months  of  arrival  on  the  frontier  were 
difficult  and  expensive  for  the  farmer.   In  addition  to 
clearing  the  land  for  planting,  the  farm  family  had  to  find 
a  place  to  live  and  begin  to  develop  a  strategy  that  would 
minimize  decapitalization  and  guarantee  survival  until  the 
first  harvest.   Off-farm  work  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
strategy.   As  farmers  established  themselves  on  the  frontier 
they  increased  their  self-sufficiency  and  took  advantage  of 
the  gold  mining  economy.   It  is  difficult  to  predict  just 
how  farming  in  Tucuma  will  be  affected  by  the  eventual 
decline  of  the  gold  boom  or  the  return  of  government  credit 
programs  for  perennial  crops. 


CHAPTER  V 
FARMING  SYSTEMS,  ADAPTIVE  STRATEGIES,  AND  FRONTIER  FARMERS 

In  this  chapter  farming  systems  analysis  and 
biographical  sketches  of  a  cross  section  of  farmers  are  used 
to  bring  aggregate  facts  and  figures  down  to  the  individual 
level.  Farms  have  been  separated  into  fairly  homogenous 
groups  based  on  their  mix  of  crops  and  animals.   The 
biographical  sketches  of  farmers  are  used  not  only  to 
further  illustrate  the  farming  systems  but  also  to  bring 
other  facts  to  life  about  different  types  of  farmers.   In 
this  way  I  hope  to  provide  an  overall  feeling  for  what  it  is 
like  to  be  a  frontier  settler  while  emphasizing  how 
individual  style  and  personal  adaptive  strategies  function 
on  the  frontier. 

Frontier  Farming  Systems 
M.  J.  T.  Norman  (1979:3)  describes  a  farming  system  as 
"the  pattern  of  resources  and  processes  of  resource  use  in  a 
farming  unit."   Farming  systems  are  dynamic  examples  of  how 
farmers  utilize  their  social  and  ecological  environment  to 
come  up  with  a  particular  combination  of  crops  and  animals. 
The  farming  system  is  an  adaptation  to  the  environment. 
Farming  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum  but  must  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  physical  and  socioeconomic  environment.   A 
farming  system  is  part  of  a  farmer's  overall  adaptive 
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strategy.   Adaptive  strategies  can  be  defined  as  "patterns 
formed  by  the  many  separate  adjustments  that  people  devise 
in  order  to  obtain  and  use  resources  and  solve  the  immediate 
problems  confronting  them"  (Bennett  1969:16). 

Most  Tucuma  farmers  come  from  longer  established 
communities,  where  the  physical  and  social  environment  were 
familiar.   Patterned  responses  to  the  social  and  natural 
envrionment  develop  over  time.  On  the  frontier  ways  of 
relating  to  the  natural  and  social  environment  are  in  the 
formative  stage.   Farmers  are  still  trying  to  determine  what 
will  work  best  for  them  in  this  new  environment. 

On  the  frontier  farmers  must  choose  from  a  wide  variety 
of  crops,  many  of  them  unfamiliar.   Even  when  the  farmer 
chooses  to  plant  familiar  crops,  important  differences  in 
the  natural  and  social  environment  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  including  when  and  how  to  clear  the  forest, 
when  to  plant  a  given  crop,  how  to  get  a  loan  from  the  bank, 
and  how  to  market  a  crop.   Personal  relations  with  a  loan 
officer  or  an  agricultural  technician  have  to  be  formed 
anew.   In  addition  the  gold  rush  and  the  national  level 
economic  crisis  combine  to  make  the  economic  environment  in 
Tucuma  particularly  unstable.   Analysis  of  the  farming 
systems  that  began  to  take  shape  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  project  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
formative  or  initial  period  of  these  systems. 
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The  production  of  agricultural  commodities  was  the 
concrete  expression  of  decisions  made  by  farm  households. 
Variation  between  farmers  was  visible  in  part  in  the  farming 
systems  they  had.   A  system  is  considered  centered  on  one 
type  of  crop  or  animal  when  that  commodity  dominates  other 
commodities  in  terms  of  the  land  area  devoted  to  its 
production  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  its  potential  economic 
returns  to  the  farmer.   The  choices  of  which  agricultural 
commodities  to  produce  are  an  expression  of  the  farm 
household's  overall  adaptive  strategy. 

The  ideal  farming  system  advocated  by  company  officials 
and  agricultural  technicians  alike  called  for  a  diversified 
farming  operation  with  some  food  crops  and  animals  for  the 
farmer's  own  consumption  and  immediate  cash  needs,  and  a 
central  emphasis  on  long-terra  perennials  like  rubber  and 
cacao.   When  the  farmers  cleared  their  land  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  soil  was  at  its  most  fertile,  annual  food 
crops  would  be  planted  to  provide  an  initial  cash  income  for 
newly-arrived  colonists.   The  transition  from  annual  food 
crops  to  perennial  export  crops  would  take  place  over  a  two 
to  three  year  period.   Farmers,  upon  obtaining  financing  for 
these  crops,  would  begin  to  plant  them  during  their  first  or 
second  year  on  the  frontier.   Annual  crop  production  and 
sales  would  guarantee  the  farmer  an  income  until  the 
perennials  started  to  produce. 
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It  was  felt  that  perennials  would  be  the  key  to 
long-term  success  of  the  colonization  project.   Perennials, 
it  was  argued,  were  better  suited  to  the  Amazon  because  they 
were  less  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  rainfall  patterns  and 
provided  a  better  cover  against  erosion.   Both  the  company 
sales  propaganda  and  the  test  plots  at  Tucuma's  experimental 
farm  emphasized  these  crops.   The  heavy  official  emphasis  on 
perennial  crops  for  the  export  market  was  not  unique  to  the 
Tucuraa  project.   From  Rondonia  to  private  projects  in 
northern  Mato  Grosso  the  same  series  of  crops  (rubber, 
cacau,  coffee,  black  pepper,  and  guarana)  were  supported  by 
special  government  programs.   Rubber  and  cacau  even  had 
their  own  programs  which  set  goals  for  the  overall  increase 
in  national  production  within  specific  periods  of  time. 
This  was  the  general  model  advocated  by  the  government  for 
frontier  agriculture.   It  was  believed  that  increased 
production  of  export  crops  would  provide  ready  cash  to  help 
with  the  balance  of  payment  problems 

It  remains  to  be  seen  just  how  many  farmers  will  follow 
such  a  model.   Clearly  many  farmers  were  interested  in  this 
model  and  are  likely  to  try  it  if  the  proper  incentives  are 
provided . 

For  most  farmers  perennials  are  simply  untested  while 
annual  crops  have  a  proven  market.   Many  farmers  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  planting  these  unfamiliar  crops  if 
credit  programs  will  underwrite  much  of  the  financial  risk. 
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Few  farmers  can  afford  to  plant  perennials  on  a  commercial 
scale  without  the  credit  programs.   Any  future  shift  from 
annual  to  perennial  crops  is  likely  to  be  related  to  the 
decline  in  the  conditions  for  annual  crop  production  and 
marketing.   This  may  happen  when  the  gold  rush  slows  down. 

At  this  early  stage  in  frontier  farming,  costs  are  high 
and  returns  are  low  (or  nonexistent).   At  the  time  of  this 
study  some  farmers  had  not  harvested  their  first  crop; 
others  had  not  even  cleared  their  fields  for  planting.   In 
Table  5-2  these  farmers  are  classified  as  nonproductive. 
Among  productive  farmers  a  high  percentage  of  crop 
production  was  being  used  for  family  subsistence  rather  than 
sale.   Under  these  conditions  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  alone  should  not  be  used  to  measure  a  farmer's 
success  on  the  frontier.  This  is  expected  to  change  as 
farmers  are  able  to  bring  more  land  into  production. 
Farmers  with  similar  systems  who  had  been  on  the  frontier 
for  about  the  same  amount  of  time  had  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  land  cleared.   There  were  no  great  disparities 
within  systems.'  The  company  engineer  in  charge  of  the  GIPA 
farm  (refered  to  in  chapter  II)  was  the  only  exception. 
Using  machines  he  had  cleared  and  prepared  over  20  ha.  of 
land  while  most  other  farmers  had  cleared  and  prepared  no 
more  than  eight  ha.   Special  precautions  must  also  be  taken 
when  using  land  in  crop  production  as  a  means  to  distinguish 
farmers  for  these  comparisons  can  only  be  made  within 
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systems.   A  farmer  with  two  ha.  planted  in  garden  vegetables 
had  a  much  greater  investment  than  a  farmer  with  five  ha. 
planted  in  corn. 

Perennial  crops,  which  take  a  long  time  to  produce 
(three  to  seven  years)  but  have  the  potential  for  high 
returns,  further  complicate  the  picture  because  the  farmer's 
success  with  these  crops  can  only  be  measured  after  the 
first  harvest.   The  first  farmer  will  not  harvest  cacau 
until  1986.   Farmers  who  have  planted  rubber  will  not  see 
their  first  harvest  until  1989  or  1990. 

Most  farmers  raised  some  animals  (83%)  and  some  crops 
(90%).   Only  those  farmers  who  had  not  been  able  to  clear 
their  land  to  plant  had  neither  crops  nor  animals.   Although 
a  wide  variety  of  crops  were  grown  by  project  farmers,  only 
a  few  were  grown  in  commercial  quantities.   During  the 
1983-1984  crop  year  over  21  different  commodities  were 
produced.   The  most  popular  crops  grown  by  Tucuma  farmers 
were  corn  (88%),  manioc  (87%),  rice  (85%),  and  beans  (77%) 
(Table  5-1).   Many  of  the  exotic  fruits,  such  as  grapes  and 
passion  fruit,  were  brought  by  the  farm  family  from  their 
last  residence.   These  plants  (listed  in  Table  5-1  as  other 
fruits)  were  grown  in  the  family  garden  and  around  the 
homestead.   Other  important  crops  included  sweet  potatoes 
(donated  by  local  extension  agents)  and  pineapples  (from  the 
experimental  farm).   The  local  extension  service  (EMATER) 


Table  5-1 
Frequency  of  Commodities  on  Tucuma  Farms 
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Commodity 

Livestock 

Cattle 
Hogs 
Chicken 
Other  Fowl 

Subtotal: 

Annuals 

Corn 

Beans 

Rice 

Horticultural 

Manioc 

Sweet  Potato 
Squash 
Sugar  Cane 
Vegetables 
Banana 
Pineapple 
Papaya 
Other  Fruits 

Perennials 

Coffee 

Cacau 

Rubber 

Guarana 

Citrus 

Subtotal: 

Lumber 


#  Of  Farms 


12 
38 
48 
17 


50 


53 
46 
51 


52 
32 
3 
1 
14 
20 
17 
11 
26 


8 
7 

11 
6 

24 

54 
18 


% 


20 
63 

80 
28 

83 


88 
77 
85 


87 
53 
5 
2 
23 
33 
28 
18 
43 


13 
12 
18 
10 
40 

90 

30 
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did  a  very  good  job  of  distributing  seed  and  cuttings  from 
various  plants  at  the  experimental  farm. 

Chickens,  raised  on  80%  of  the  farms,  were  by  far  the 
most  popular  type  of  livestock.   Farmers  brought  both  pigs 
and  chickens  to  the  frontier.   Cattle  were  more  difficult  to 
transport  long  distances  and  farmers  generally  tried  to 
acquire  them  locally.   Many  farmers  had  a  milk  cow  and  an  ox 
for  plowing  in  their  previous  residence  and  hoped  to  acquire 
similar  animals  here.   A  few  farmers  had  ducks  and  guinea 
hens. 

Although  farmers  with  livestock  do  sell  animals  to 
supplement  their  income  or  meet  emergency  expenses,  like  an 
illness  in  the  family,  most  farmers  are  trying  to  build  up 
the  number  of  animals  they  have  before  entering  into  more 
active  sales.   Small  livestock  do  not  dominate  any  of  the 
systems  and  are  usually  held  in  association  with  other 
crops.   Farmers  who  have  commercial  cattle  operations,  on 
the  other  hand,  rarely  produce  any  other  agricultural 
commodity  for  sale. 

The  extraction  and  sale  of  lumber  was  a  source  of 
income  for  30%  of  the  project  farmers  (Table  5-1).   In  the 
beginning  sales  agents  suggested  that  farmers  might  sell  the 
lumber  on  their  land  to  help  finance  the  costs  of 
establishing  a  farm  on  the  frontier.   Chapter  II  explains 
why  this  did  not  work  out  as  planned.   Wood  was  the  only 
natural  resource  exploited  by  farmers  to  any  degree.   Most 
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farmers  from  southern  Brazil  were  not  familiar  with  fruits 
and  other  natural  products  in  the  forest.   Brazil  nuts,  the 
one  exception  to  this  rule,  were  often  collected  for  home 
consumption.   Farmers  with  frontier  experience  were  familiar 
enough  with  the  natural  environment  to  make  better  use  of 
forest  products. 

A  farming  system  is  not  just  an  association  of  crops 
and  animals.   Table  5-2  considers  four  other  factors  that 
are  important  in  determining  similarities  and  differences 
between  farmers.   These  include:  1)  capital  commitments  to 
farming,  2)  commitments  of  time  (household  labor)  to 
farming,  3)  the  farmer's  priorities  for  the  farm 
(subsistence,  income,  or  both),  and  4)  the  date  of  arrival 
in  Tucuma. 

Commitments  of  capital  to  agriculture  divided  farmers 
into  low  and  high  resource  groups.   Capital  resources  of  the 
Tucuma  colonist  farmers  have  already  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV  and  included  land  holdings,  income  from  off-farm 
work,  income  from  the  sale  of  crops  and  animals,  and 
agricultural  loans.   High-resource  farmers  usually  had 
another  full-time  source  of  income  (a  business  or  a 
full-time  job).   Farming  for  them  represented  a  secondary 
form  of  income  and  an  investment  for  the  future.   A  majority 
of  the  colonists  (85%)  can  be  considered  low-resource 
farmers.   They  do  not  have  enough  money  to  make  large 
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Table  5-2 

Farming  Systems  and  Farmer  Categories  for  Tucuraa  Farmers  (1983-198A) 

(n=  60) 


Farming 
System 


Capital       Time  Priorities       Arrival   % 

Commitment   Commitment    Subsis-  Date 

Low    High   Full   Part   tence  Income  Both   i.   2^   3^ 


Annual  Crops- 
Centered         29 

Annual/Perennial 
Crops-  Balanced   4 

Mixed  11 

Horticultural- 
Centered  1 

Perennial  crop- 
Centered         0 

Cattle- 
Centered  1 


19 

2 
1 


10 

4 
12 


0 
0 

0 

0 


23    4  24   1   4i 


2      4    5   0   1   10 


3     10    9   4   0   22 


0    0   3   0 


1    2   0   0 


0    0   0   2 


Nonproductive    _5 

Total  Number     51 

Percentage       85 

1=  arrived  1982 
2=  arrived  1983 
3=  arrived  1984 


0 

0 

5 

0 

9 

22 

38 

5 

15 

37 

63 

8 

1    1   0  A  i   1 

14     41   20  29   5 

23     69   34  58   8  100 


16^ 


Time  of  arrival  on  the  frontier  was  important  in  two 
ways.   Those  farmers  that  arrived  before  1983  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  credit  programs  availabile  at 
that  time  for  perennial  crops.   After  that  time  many  of 
these  programs  dried  up  for  all  practical  purposes.   The 
time  of  arrival  was  also  important  in  giving  farmers  who  had 
never  spent  any  time  on  the  frontier  some  much  needed 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  new  social  and  natural 
environment.   Not  all  farmer-colonists,  however,  went 
directly  into  farming.   Some  of  the  farmers  in  the 
nonproductive  category  had  not  entered  farming  because  they 
had  found  a  more  lucrative  source  of  income.   In  other  cases 
farmers  who  had  failed  to  clear  their  fields  for  planting 
had  been  forced  to  move  into  off-farm  jobs  and  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  reenter  farming.   The  farming  systems  that 
began  to  take  shape  in  Tucuma  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  project  are  discussed  below.   They  are  listed  in 
order  of  importance  as  in  Table  5-2. 

The  annual  crops-centered  farm,  the  dominant  system  in 
the  area  (48%  or  29  farmers),  concentrated  on  the  production 
of  one  or  more  of  the  annual  food  crops  (rice,  corn,  and 
beans).   The  possibility  of  immediate  sales  and  the 
agricultural  credit  still  available  for  these  crops  lent  to 
their  popularity.   Typically  these  systems  included  other 
crops  and  animals  as  well.   In  no  case  did  farmers 
concentrate  exclusively  on  annual  crops.   Table  5-2 
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summarizes  some  of  the  other  characteristics  of  farmers  with 
this  type  of  system.   All  were  low  resource  farmers  and 
almost  two  thirds  were  full-time  farmers.   Over  75%  of  these 
farmers  were  interested  in  both  subsistence  and  income. 

The  annual-perennial  crops-balanced  system ,  represented 
by  10%  of  those  surveyed  (6  farms),  are  farms  on  which 
annual  and  perennial  crops  exist  in  about  equal  proportions. 
This  system  can  change  from  year  to  year  as  the  farmer 
increases  or  decreases  his  commitment  to  annual  crops.   The 
perennial  crops  in  this  systems  are,  once  again,  dominated 
by  rubber.   Virtually  no  other  perennial  has  been  planted 
for  lack  of  credit  incentives.   The  one  exception  was  a 
farmer  who  received  credit  from  CEPLAC  and  planted  cacau. 
In  some  cases  farmers  have  started  nurseries  of  other 
perennials  (notably  guarana)  in  the  event  that  funding 
should  be  forthcoming.   Two  thirds  of  the  farmers  with  this 
system  are  concerned  with  both  subsistence  and  income.   One 
third  are  primarily  interested  in  income.   Like  the 
perennial-centered  farmers  these  farmers  are  more  involved 
in  part-time  (65%)  rather  than  full  -irae  farming.   Some  of 
these  farmers  have  found  it  both  more  lucrative  and  less 
risky  to  guarantee  part  of  their  income  through  off-farm 
work.   Unlike  the  perennial-centered  farms  two  thirds  of 
these  farmers  are  low  resource  farmers.   Here  the  farmer's 
time  of  arrival  on  the  frontier  was  important  since  all 
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these  farmers  arrived  in  time  to  benefit  from  the  credit 
available  for  rubber  planting. 

On  the  11  mixed  farms  in  Tucuma  there  are  several 
commodities  competing  for  prominence.   This  is  the  second 
most  popular  system,  represented  by  22%  of  the  farmers  in 
the  Tucuma  area.   Mixed  farms  are  diversified,  often 
combining  three  or  more  enterprises.   These  enterprises 
include  both  crops  and  livestock.   Over  two  thirds  of  these 
farms  combined  small  livestock,  annual  crops,  and 
horticultural  crops  (usually  banana,  papaya,  citrus,  squash, 
and  manioc).   Perennials  were  grown  to  a  lesser  degree, 
often  on  an  experimental  basis.   Farmers  in  this  category 
are  primarily  low  resource,  part-time  farmers  (90%).   Their 
orientation  is  toward  both  income  and  subsistence.   Most  of 
these  farmers  had  arrived  in  Tucuma  by  mid-1983.   The 
tendency  here  has  been  to  diversify  over  time.   The  longer  a 
farm  household  lives  on  the  frontier  the  better  equipped  it 
becomes  to  deal  with  the  opportunities  available  there  and 
the  more  it  is  able  to  diversify.   Diversification  is  a  way 
to  spread  one's  risks  over  a  number  of  enterprises.   It  is  a 
sensible  strategy  given  the  ever-changing  aspect  of  frontier 
life. 

Horticultural-centered  farms ,  (3  farms  or  5%),  are 
those  which  focus  primarily  on  the  production  of  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  root  crops.   As  Table  5-1  shows,  a  wide 
variety  of  these  crops  are  grown  by  Tucuma  farmers,  though 
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most  are  primarily  for  home  use.   Certain  crops  like  squash, 
cucumbers,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  papaya,  and 
manioc,  were  found  to  grow  very  well.   For  farmers  located 
on  primary  road  networks,  gardens  took  on  an  added  economic 
importance.   Here  crops  were  grown  for  sale  from  roadside 
stands  to  passing  miners.   The  14  farmers  who  sold  garden 
produce  earned  an  average  of  US$1,212. 

An  exclusive  focus  on  horticultural  crops  requires 
larger  capital  investments  than  those  required  for  annual 
crops.   Of  the  three  farmers  in  this  category  two  had 
commercial  truck  gardening  operations.   Fertilizer, 
pesticides,  special  seed,  and  high  labor  inputs  were  usually 
necessary.   The  risks  could  also  be  significant  since  there 
were  a  whole  range  of  pest  problems  that  affected  garden 
crops.   Those  farmers  involved  in  commercial  truck  gardening 
were  generally  well  rewarded  with  the  financial  returns, 
averaging  US$2,200  in  sales.   These  farmers,  unlike  most 
other  groups,  farm  soley  for  income,  not  for  subsistence. 
They  all  had  a  good  source  of  off-farm  income,  and  their 
capital  resources  were  higher  than  most  farmers. 

Perennial  crops-centered  farms  (2  farms)  focus  on  the 
production  of  perennial  cash  crops,  usually  rubber.   As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  decline  in  special  credit  programs 
explains  the  small  number  of  farms  that  focused  on 
perennials.   Most  farmers  could  not  afford  to  wait  three  to 
seven  years  for  perennials  to  become  productive.   There  was 
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a  lucrative  market  for  annual  crops  and  newly  arrived 
farmers  needed  a  quick  return  on  their  investment.   Only 
those  farmers  that  arrived  before  mid-1983  (Table  5-2)  had 
the  opportunity  to  finance  these  crops.   Farmers  who  arrived 
after  the  collapse  of  credit  programs  for  these  crops  had  to 
wait  until  they  had  some  money  to  invest  in  perennials. 
Some  farmers  were  planting  guarana  and  rubber  with  their  own 
funds  in  anticipation  of  future  credit  programs.   Income  was 
an  important  concern  among  these  farmers.   This  was  a  long 
term  goal,  however.   One  of  these  farmers,  a  company 
engineer,  could  afford  to  wait  until  these  crops  started  to 
turn  a  profit.   The  other  farmer  was  also  interested  in 
meeting  household  subsistence  needs.   In  both  cases  the 
total  investment  in  perennial  crops  was  much  higher  than 
that  in  food  crops.   The  company  engineer  did  not  need  to 
grow  crops  in  order  to  feed  his  family  but  he  planted  some 
rice  anyway  hoping  to  sell  it  to  miners. 

The  cattle-centered  system  (2  farms  or  3%  of  the  total) 
refers  to  those  farmers  who  concentrated  almost  exclusively 
on  cattle.  This  type  of  system  was  popular  in  southern  Para. 
Ranching,  encouraged  by  government  programs,  was  the 
dominant  model  for  many  frontier  areas  in  the  past  decade. 
Although  government  support  for  ranching  had  diminished,  it 
continued  to  be  popular  among  many  large  landowners. 
Ranching  represented  a  way  to  secure  relatively  large  tracts 
of  land  with  little  overall  investment.   It  was  significant 
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that  caLtle-based  systems  in  Tucuma  were  on  the  farms  of  men 
who  had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  frontier  areas.   Crop 
production  in  these  systems  was  usually  limited  to 
subsistence  production.   It  was  often  part  of  the 
arrangement  between  the  owner  and  the  workers.   Cattle 
ranching,  as  an  extensive  rather  than  intensive  system, 
required  cheap  land  and  low  labor  inputs.   Neither  of  these 
were  readily  available  in  Tucuma  at  present,  a  factor 
connected  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  type  of  system. 
In  addition,  there  were  farms  just  outside  the  project, 
already  in  production,  that  had  a  corner  on  a  large  share  of 
the  beef  and  milk  sold  within  the  project  area.   The  two 
cattle  farmers  surveyed  were  interested  in  income  over 
subsistence  and  they  were  part-time  rather  than  full-time 
farmers . 

Although  nonproductive  farm  units  (5  farms  or  9%  of  the 
sample)  cannot  be  called  a  system  they  do  reflect  the 
situation  of  those  farmers  who  were  not  able  to  clear  their 
land  for  planting  during  their  first  year  on  the  frontier. 
These  farmers  had  chosen  not  to  enter  into  any  sharecropping 
or  rental  arrangements.   Most  chose  to  work  in  town  where 
better  paying  jobs  were  available.   Since  most  farmers  had 
some  carpentry  and  bricklaying  skills,  many  were  able  to 
find  employment  in  local  construction  projects.   Many  farm 
wives  worked  in  hotels  or  washed  clothes.   Other  farmers  set 
up  small  businesses  on  their  own.   Some  were  quite 
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successful  in  their  off-farm  enterprises  and  were  even 
considering  concentrating  their  efforts  in  town  rather  than 
on  the  farm.   There  were  other  farmers  who  had  not  been  able 
to  clear  their  fields  but  they  had  entered  into  rental  or 
partnership  agreements  with  other  farmers  and  so  continued 
to  farm. 

Description  of  homogeneous  farming  systems  provides  an 
overall  picture  of  adaptation  by  colonists  to  the  frontier, 
but  masks  the  heterogeneity  of  individual  experience  and  the 
richness  of  human  drama.  In  the  next  section,  the  personal 
dimension  of  farmer  adaptation  to  the  frontier  is  explored. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  steps  the  farmer  must  take 
to  establish  a  viable  farming  operation  on  the  frontier. 


Five  Frontier  Farmers 
The  survey  data  presented  so  far  has  provided  a 
skeleton  to  which  the  flesh  of  individual  descriptions  must 
be  added.   These  are  the  men  and  women  that  live  and  farm  on 
the  frontier.   The  portrait  of  the  individual  forms  a 
picture  of  life  at  the  local  level  that  has  become  the 
hallmark  of  humanistic  anthropology.   Many  hours  were  spent 
with  colonists  listening  to  accounts  of  their  life  and 
experiences  on  the  frontier.   Valuable  insights  and  patterns 
surfaced  as  colonists  told  their  own  stories,  unconstrained 
by  the  formal  interview. 
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These  sketches  of  frontier  farmers  add  a  personal 
dimension  to  the  descriptions  of  local  farming  systems  in 
specific  and  frontier  life  in  general.   These  are  the 
stories  of  five  colonists  and  their  experiences  settling  in 
Tucuma.   The  names  of  the  farmers  are  fictitious. 


Renato 

Renato  comes  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  state  of 
origin  of  over  half  the  farmers  at  Tucuma.   Renato  is  a 
young  man  in  his  late  twenties.   He  comes  from  a  large 
southern  farm  family  of  Italian  origin.   Prior  to  coming 
here,  Renato  worked  with  his  father  and  six  brothers  on  the 
family  farm.   His  father,  realizing  that  the  family's  12  ha. 
farm  was  too  small  to  provide  each  son  with  enough  land  to 
make  a  living  on,  is  helping  finance  Renato's  move  to  the 
frontier.   If  Renato  is  successful  here  the  family  will 
consider  sending  other  members  to  this  frontier  area. 

Renato  and  Pedro,  his  childhood  friend  and  business 
partner,  were  among  the  first  colonists  to  visit  the  project 
in  August  of  1981.   Both  men  were  raised  in  the  small 
farming  community  of  Getulio  Vargas,  near  the  regional 
center  of  Paso  Fundo  in  the  southern  state  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.   This  area  was  one  of  the  first  centers  for  the 
company's  recruitment  campaign.   Renato  and  Pedro  liked  what 
they  saw  at  Tucuma.    It  was  agreed  that  Renato  would  go 
first  and  that  once  he  had  cleared  the  area  for  a  horaesite 
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of  small  livestock.   At  this  time  Renato  was  able  to  pay  off 
the  first  farm  plot  and  make  the  down  payment  on  a  100  ha. 
plot  in  another  part  of  the  project. 

This  mixed  farming  system  represents  one  of  the  most 
complex  enterprises  in  Tucuma  with  rubber  (10  ha.),  rice  (5 
ha.),  corn  (8  ha.),  beans  (1  ha.),  pineapples,  bananas, 
garden  vegetables,  manioc,  200  chickens,  18  hogs,  fish,  and 
fire  wood  (cut  and  sold).   These  decendants  of  Italian 
immigrants  brought  many  traditions  with  them  including 
making  their  own  brooms  from  straw,  making  their  own  bread, 
and  getting  the  most  from  the  butchering  of  their  hogs  with 
by-products  such  as  soap,  lard,  and  sausage.   Both  income 
and  subsistence  are  important  for  Renato,  Pedro,  and  Leni. 
They  are  close  to  90%  self-sufficient  for  their  basic  food 
needs.   Following  the  last  harvest  US$2,500  worth  of  rice, 
US$2,100  of  pork,  and  US$600  of  chicken  were  sold  to  miners 
along  the  road.   Fruits  and  garden  vegetables  were  marketed 
from  a  small  stall  at  the  town  airport.   This  operation 
yielded  about  US$1,200  annually.   Renato  also  sells  cut 
firewood  to  local  bakeries  for  an  annual  income  of  US$2,000. 
With  the  truck  that  Pedro  brought  from  the  south  the  men 
were  able  to  make  money  carrying  freight  between  the  towns 
along  the  new  highway. 

The  farm  plot  is  located  right  on  the  main  road  only 
two  kilometers  from  Ourilandia  and  seven  kilometers  from 
Tucuma.  This  central  location  has  been  an  aid  both  in 
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marketing  their  crops  and  procuring  labor.   Renato  brought 
with  him  as  a  hired  hand  a  man  who  had  been  his  neighbor  in 
southern  Brazil.   After  a  year  on  the  frontier  this  hired 
hand  contracted  a  severe  case  of  malaria  requiring 
hospitalization.   According  to  Renato  the  hospital  bill  was 
close  to  500  dollars.   Shortly  after  getting  out  of  the 
hospital  the  hired  hand  left  Renato  and  went  to  work  for 
another  farmer.   Now  Renato  gets  his  help  from  the  nearby 
town  of  Ourilandia.   At  present  he  has  six  workers,  five  of 
whom  are  day  laborers.   One  of  the  workers  and  his  family 
live  on  Renato's  farm.   These  workers  recieve  a  salary  of 
US$5  per  day,  roughly  twice  as  much  as  workers  receive  in 
Renato's  home  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

All  the  farming  expenses  are  divided  evenly  and  the 
cropping  decisions  are  made  jointly  by  Pedro,  Leni,  and 
Renato.   The  income  from  the  truck  and  the  maintenance  costs 
are  divided  evenly.   Pedro  is  the  one  who  drives  the  truck. 
In  early  1984  the  truck  overturned  on  a  trip  and  was  out  of 
commission  for  a  long  time.   Renato  is  more  involved  in  the 
management  of  the  farm.   He  hires  the  labor,  oversees  the 
workers,  and  negotiates  the  crop  and  animal  sales.   Leni 
takes  care  of  the  garden,  the  pigs  and  chickens,  soap 
making,  food  preparation,  getting  the  water  and  firewood, 
accompanies  Pedro  on  some  of  his  trips,  and  manages  the 
hired  hands  when  both  men  are  gone. 
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In  the  fall  of  1983  Renato  was  elected  president  of 
the  farmer's  co-op  in  Tucuma  (COPERTUC).   The  co-op  was 
strongly  encouraged  by  CONSAG,  who  promised  to  provide  a 
construction  site  and  some  assistance  with  materials.   In 
lobbying  for  this  promised  assistance  Renato  became  the 
chief  spokesman  for  the  colonists  in  dealing  with  the 
company,   Renato  achieved  a  degree  of  prestige  as  a  local 
leader.   He  is  respected  by  his  peers  and  CONSAG.   He  has 
housed  and  otherwise  helped  maintain  a  number  of  less 
fortunate  farmers  from  his  part  of  the  south.   In  addition 
he  has  provided  jobs  for  local  people  both  on  his  farm  and 
during  the  construction  of  the  co-op. 

During  the  first  year  25  ha.  were  cleared  and  10  more 
were  cleared  the  following  year.   As  a  result  of  his 
off-farm  activities  his  farming  operation  has  suffered.   In 
addition  Pedro  and  Leni  had  to  go  back  south  to  take  care  of 
some  family  matters  and  were  gone  for  several  months.   This 
year  Renato  is  only  concentrating  on  weeding  around  the 
rubber  trees.   He  was  one  of  the  farmers  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  the  preferential  interest  rate  of  12%  fixed  annual 
financing  for  five  ha.  of  his  rubber  trees.   When  the  loan 
officer  from  the  bank  reviewed  Renato's  trees  prior  to  the 
release  of  the  semiannual  portion  of  the  loan,  he  told 
Renato  that  no  more  money  would  be  released  until  he  was 
able  to  clean  up  his  trees  which  had  become  overgrown  with 
weeds. 
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Renato  remains  quite  optimistic.   Pedro  and  Leni 
returned  from  the  south  in  April  of  1984  and  the  truck  has 
been  repaired.   He  has  found  a  good  group  of  men  to  work  for 
him  and  they  are  clearing  the  rubber  trees  and  preparing  for 
the  fall  planting.   He  often  states  that  he  may  be  taking 
more  risks  now  than  he  would  have  if  he  had  remained  in  the 
south,  but  he  would  never  have  progressed  this  fast  if  he 
had  stayed.  In  the  south,  at  best,  he  would  have  held  his 
own. 


Dona  Delia 

Dona  Delia  is  one  of  several  women,  all  widows,  who  are 
heads  of  farming  households.   Prior  to  coming  to  Tucuma, 
Dona  Delia  lived  in  the  crossroads  community  of  Xinguara,  a 
half-day's  drive  from  Tucuma.   Since  the  sudden  death  of  her 
husband  three  years  ago  she  has  been  supporting  herself  and 
six  of  her  seven  children.   In  Xinguara  she  and  her  husband 
had  almost  100  ha.  which  they  had  received  from  GETAT. 
After  her  husband  died,  Dona  Delia  was  forced  to  sell  the 
land  to  support  the  family.   With  part  of  the  remaining 
money  she  bought  a  35  ha.  plot  in  Tucuma.   She  paid  for  the 
land  all  at  once  believing  that  to  delay  she  might  risk  the 
loss  of  the  property.   Her  oldest  daughter  is  married  to  the 
son  of  another  colonist,  a  man  they  knew  back  in  Xinguara. 
Her  son-in-law  had  made  the  downpayment  on  a  farm  of  his  own 
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here  but  he  drinks  a  lot  and  v;hen  he  was  in  need  of  cash  he 
talked  Delia  into  buying  the  lot  from  him. 

Dona  Delia  and  her  husband  were  originally  from  the 
state  of  Goias.   Before  buying  the  farm  in  Tucuma  Dona  Delia 
and  her  family  had  held  land  in  four  other  areas.   They  are 
typical  of  the  small  farmers  that  have  followed  the  frontier 
westward  from  Goias  into  southern  Para  always  looking  for 
better  land  and  the  conditions  to  improve  their  economic 
situation.   Dona  Delia  says  that  they  kept  moving  because 
her  husband  wanted  more  land. 

Since  her  husband  died  Dona  Delia's  main  goal  has  been 
to  meet  the  basic  subsistence  needs  of  her  family  and  hold 
on  to  her  land.   Everyone  must  pitch  in  to  help.   Dona  Delia 
tells  me  that  it  is  a  terrible  hardship  for  a  woman  her  age 
(A8)  to  be  without  a  man.   Her  children  are  aged  5  through 
27.   Delia  has  a  22  year  old  daughter  who  has  had  a  variety 
of  jobs  in  the  nearby  mining  town  of  Ourilandia.   Her  mother 
tells  me  that  she  is  not  able  to  help  out  much.   Dona  Delia 
and  her  17  year  old  son,  along  with  the  help  of  a  hired 
hand,  were  able  to  clear  a  three  ha.  area  on  which  the 
family  was  later  able  to  plant  a  subsistence  crop  of  rice, 
beans,  corn,  and  manioc.   The  hired  help  came  from 
Ourilandia  and  received  US$35  for  seven  days  of  work.   V.'hen 
her  son  is  home  he  does  most  of  the  heavy  agricultural  work. 
Dona  Delia  takes  care  of  the  crops,  weeding  and  planting  as 
needed.   Her  only  tools  are  a  hoe  (enxada)  and  machete 
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( f acao) .   The  older  daughter  helps  out  when  she  can.   Her  14 
year  old  daughter  helps  her  the  most,  fetching  water  and 
firewood,  helping  with  the  younger  children,  feeding  the 
chickens,  and  helping  with  the  cooking.   The  younger 
children  are  able  to  help  with  some  of  the  chores  and  have 
learned  to  take  care  of  themselves.   They  spend  half  of  each 
day  in  school. 

The  rice  produced  well  (22  sacks)  during  the  first 
harvest.   Corn  needs  to  dry  in  the  field  before  it  can  be 
harvested.   During  April  of  1984  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell, 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  two  preceeding  months.   Much  of 
Delia's  corn  rotted  in  the  field.   The  beans  also  suffered 
some  losses  due  to  too  much  rain  in  April.   Dona  Delia  has 
stored  all  her  harvest  inside  her  house.   In  addition  to 
rice,  corn,  beans,  and  manioc  there  are  a  variety  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  planted  near  the  house  including  sweet 
potatoes,  bananas,  papaya,  pineapple,  and  squash.   Dona 
Delia's  neighbors  have  helped  her  in  various  ways.   Three 
different  farmers  have  given  her  free  seed  and  transplants 
for  corn,  rice,  and  manioc.   Her  son-in-law  gave  her  five 
chickens  from  which  she  has  built  up  her  small  flock  of  30. 
She  raises  three  pigs  on  a  share  basis  with  her  son-in-law. 
In  this  case  he  gave  her  the  pigs  and  she  feeds  them.   She 
has  never  financed  crops  through  rural  credit  for  she  says 
that  borrowing  money  is  the  way  farmers  lose  their  land. 
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Dona  Delia  had  hoped  to  clear  more  land  during  her 
second  year  but  with  the  excessive  rains  the  secondary 
growth  ( capoeira)  took  over  much  of  the  land  she  had 
cleared.   This  year  she  will  have  to  reclear  two  of  the 
three  hectares  cleared  last  year.   Part  of  the  problem  is 
that  Dona  Delia  did  not  get  a  very  good  burn  on  her  land 
after  the  first  clearing.   The  wind  on  the  day  of  the  burn 
fanned  the  fire  in  such  a  way  that  it  quickly  burned  through 
the  smaller  brush  without  igniting  much  of  the  heavier 
material.   Poorly  burned  fields  are  good  candidates  for 
early  weed  invasion. 

The  cost  of  food  is  constantly  rising  in  Tucuma  and 
Dona  Delia  buys  as  little  as  possible  at  the  store.   Per 
month  she  spends  about  US$20  on  such  basics  as  kerosene, 
cooking  oil  and  lard,  coffee,  sugar,  and  flour.   Rarely  does 
she  buy  anything  else.   The  family's  supply  of  protein  is 
supplemented  by  hunting  when  her  son  is  at  home.   Sometimes 
neighbors  go  hunting  and  give  her  part  of  the  game.   Like 
other  colonists  who  have  spent  time  in  the  Amazon  area  Dona 
Delia  utilizes  many  products  from  the  natural  environment. 
The  babacju  palm  (Orbygnia  speciosa)  provides  thatch  and  a 
nut  high  in  protein.   The  naja  palm  (Maximilliana  regia) 
provides  a  more  delicate  thatch  and  a  small  fruit  for  pigs 
and  chickens.   The  a^ai  palm  (Euterpe  oleracea)  provides  a 
fruit  for  a  thick  drink  and  a  trunk  for  house  construction. 
The  brazil  nut  ( Bertholletia  excelsa)  provides  a  nutrious 
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nut  for  eating  raw  or  making  doce  de  castanha  (a  sv;eet). 
Wild  cacau  (Theobroma  speciosum)  provides  a  wild  fruit  whose 
pulp  can  be  eaten.   Her  biggest  expense  in  recent  months  was 
the  treatment  of  her  eldest  son's  malaria.   She  spent  US$15 
on  medicine  at  a  pharmacy  in  Ourilandia.   During  my  last 
visit,  Delia  told  me  that  her  son  had  gone  to  live  with  a 
relative  near  Xinguara  in  order  to  earn  some  money  by 
working  on  a  farm. 

Dona  Delia  is  among  the  poorest  of  the  farmers  in  the 
project  area.   Her  house  is  a  thatch  roof  sided  with  odd 
pieces  of  roughly  cut  lumber  and  a  packed  dirt  floor. 
Inside  are  a  few  rough  wooden  chairs,  a  picture  of  her 
deceased  husband,  a  small  cabinet  with  some  cooking 
utensils,  and  a  homemade  stove  made  from  clay  and  tin  cans. 
Dona  Delia  is  poor  by  project  standards.   She  believes  that 
Tucuma  is  an  improvement  for  her.   Dona  Delia  believes  she 
is  better  off  with  a  farm  inside  the  project  than  one 
outside  because  here  she  has  a  definite  title  to  her  land 
and  she  is  less  likely  to  lose  it.   She  feels  that  Tucuma 
has  better  facilities  than  surrounding  areas.   In  addition, 
she  likes  being  so  near  a  rapidly  growing  town.   The 
neighbors  are  friendly  and  there  is  a  rural  school  within 
walking  distance  for  her  children. 

Dona  Delia's  greatest  dream  is  that  her  children  will 
be  able  to  get  the  education  she  never  got.   "Its  hard  to 
defend  yourself  if  you  have  no  education,  especially  if  you 
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are  a  woman."   She  feels  that  people  take  advantage  of  her 
because  she  is  a  single  woman.   As  a  specific  example  she 
tells  me  about  the  four  goldminers  on  her  property.   The 
miners  refuse  to  leave  even  though  she  knows  it  is  not  a 
very  rich  claim.   They  have  promised  to  give  her  a  small 
percentage  of  their  earnings.   It  is  customary  for  miners  to 
give  10%  of  their  findings  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 
They  have  been  there  several  months  and  never  given  her 
anything. 


Vito 

Vito  is  a  businessman  first  and  a  farmer  second.   He 
owns  a  tabacaria ,  a  small  general  store  that  specializes  in 
tobacco  products,  in  Ourilandia,  and  has  a  cattle  operation 
in  Tucuraa.   Vito,  who  was  born  in  Belem  but  spent  much  of 
his  childhood  in  the  south,  spent  the  last  five  years  in 
such  frontier  areas  as  Sao  Geraldo  do  Araguaia,  Xinguara, 
and  now  Ourilandia.   Vito  had  a  250  ha.  farm  about  22 
kilometers  from  Xinguara.   He  left  that  area  because  his 
business  in  Xinguara  was  not  doing  well  and  the  farm  was  too 
far  away  from  Xinguara  to  be  able  to  sell  any  of  the  milk 
production  from  his  herd.   He  sold  the  farm  for  about  US$120 
per  hectare  (US$30,000)  and  moved  his  cattle  to  a  neighbor's 
land  where,  for  a  rent  of  US$1  per  animal  per  month,  he  was 
able  to  leave  his  herd  until  he  bought  another  farm.   In  the 
fall  of  1983  the  word  in  Xinguara  was  that  the  place  to  go 
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was  the  gold  rush  area  around  Tucuma.   Vito  sold  his 
business  and  moved  to  Ourilandia.   Once  in  Ourilandia  he 
began  to  look  for  land  to  buy.   He  wanted  to  find  something 
soon  so  as  to  apply  the  money  from  the  sale  of  his  old  farm 
before  inflation  cut  into  his  profits. 

For  US$20,000   (US$222  per  ha.)  Vito  bought  a  90  ha. 
farm  from  a  farmer  that  had  decided  to  leave  Tucuma.   Part 
of  the  cattle  were  also  sold  with  the  land.   Vito  said  that 
he  would  rather  buy  a  ranch  that  had  already  been  cleared 
and  put  into  pasture  than  buy  an  uncleared  lot.   The 
previous  owner  had  cleared  14  ha.;  10  ha.  had  been  put  into 
pasture  while  four  ha.  had  not  taken  well  and  gone  back  to 
undergrowth. 

The  tobacco  store  and  the  small  cattle  operation 
combine  well.   The  milk  from  Vito's  cows  is  sold  daily  at 
his  tobacco  shop.   He  has  over  40  cattle  in  his  herd  now, 
and  tells  me  that  cattle  are  a  much  better  and  safer 
investment  than  the  bank.   In  addition  to  cattle  Vito  has  10 
pigs  and  20  chickens.   He  is  one  of  the  few  project  farmers 
who  lives  and  works  in  the  goldmining  community  of 
Ourilandia.   Vito  represents  a  growing  trend  of  merchants  to 
diversify  into  Tucuma.   This  is  also  happening  in  the 
opposite  direction  where  Tucuma  merchants  have  set  up  shop 
in  Ourilandia. 

Vito  is  29  years  old  and  has  a  wife  and  a  small  child. 
His  wife  helps  him  in  the  store  and  takes  care  of  the  baby 
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at  home.   He  has  six  people  working  for  him  on  his  farm. 
The  caretakers  are  his  sister  and  her  husband  who  receive  a 
small  salary  in  addition  to  being  able  to  plant  crops  for 
themselves.   They  are  in  charge  of  four  hired  hands.   Last 
year  Vito  planted  15  ha.  of  corn,  rice,  and  beans.   With 
this  he  was  able  to  meet  part  of  the  subsistence  needs  of 
his  family  and  the  four  workers  in  his  store.   Vito  spends 
about  US$100  per  month  on  agricultural  supplies  (mostly 
veterinary  equipment). 

He  brought  three  of  the  four  workers  in  his  store  with 
him  from  Xinguara.   They  all  live  and  eat  together.   Vito 
says  he  spends  US$500  on  food  per  month.   He  also  helps  out 
with  his  workers'  medical  expenses,  and  has  spent  US$200 
this  year  in  the  treatment  of  malaria.   Other  expenses 
include  about  US$250  per  month  on  transportation  (mostly 
bringing  supplies  to  the  store).   The  workers  in  his  store 
receive  US$50  per  month  in  addition  to  room  and  board.   In 
addition  to  his  wife  and  sister  Vito  has  other  relatives  in 
the  area.   He  has  three  brothers  who  have  small  stores  or 
cattle  ranches  in  southern  Para.   One  of  his  brothers  has 
set  up  an  extension  of  his  main  store  in  the  gold  mining 
camp  of  Cuca. 

Most  of  Vito's  income  comes  from  his  store.   The 
cattle-  entered  farm  is  an  investment  for  Vito.   Little  by 
little  Vito  hopes  to  buy  more  cattle.   At  present  he  is  only 
selling  the  milk  from  his  cows.   Eventually  he  hopes  to  sell 
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beef  as  well  but  the  competition  right  now  is  rather  stiff. 
The  market  for  milk  is  excellent  here  since  it  is  so  near  an 
urban  center.   Vito  sells  about  40  liters  per  day  at  about 
US$1  per  liter.   Vito  owns  a  small  truck  which  he  uses  to 
move  his  cattle,  and  he  makes  some  money  on  the  side  by 
running  errands  for  people  with  his  truck. 


The  Fritz  Family 

The  majority  of  migrants  from  Brazil's  agricultural 
south  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catarina,  Parana)  are  either 
of  German  or  Italian  descent.   Many  of  the  German  families 
still  speak  German  at  home.   Of  the  eight  families  of  German 
descent  four  have  chosen  lots  adjacent  to  each  other.   Home 
construction  follows  a  distinctive  pattern.   Houses  are 
essentially  a  long  shed  divided  in  half  lengthwise.   The 
family  lives  on  one  side  and  the  tools,  machinery,  and 
livestock  are  kept  on  the  other  side.   The  whole  structure 
is  covered  with  a  tin  roof.   The  family  living  quarters  have 
a  wood  floor  elevated  a  foot  off  the  ground.   Cut  wooden 
planks,  placed  lengthwise  side  by  side,  form  the  walls. 
Smaller  strips  of  wood  are  nailed  over  the  gaps  between  the 
larger  planks.   Houses  have  plenty  of  windows  that  can  be 
shuttered  tightly  when  necessary.   In  the  evenings  the  whole 
family  sits  in  the  shade  of  the  house  drinking  mate,  a  tea 
from  the  erva  mate  plant,  from  ornate  drinking  gourds 
(chimarrao)  with  metal  straws.   The  gourd  is  usually  given 
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to  a  guest  or  the  head  of  the  household  first.   Each  person 
drinks  a  gourdfull  before  the  gourd  is  refilled  and  passed 
to  the  next  person.   At  first  erva  mate  was  brought  to  the 
project  for  sale  by  the  southern  bus  drivers,  but  now  it  is 
sold  in  the  stores  in  Tucuma. 

The  Fritz  family  is  representative  of  the  hard  working 
southern  migrants  that  arrived  in  Tucuma.   The  family 
arrived  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  July  of  1983.   They  had 
sold  their  house,  14  ha.  farm,  and  livestock  for  about 
US$5,800.   The  total  cost  of  the  83  ha.  they  bought  in 
Tucuma  was  US$3,200.   The  family  hired  a  truck  driver  for 
US$1,200  to  move  their  belongings  to  Tucuma.   They  brought 
with  them  three  months  worth  of  food,  five  pigs  and  10 
chickens,  lumber  for  building  a  house,  a  small  car,  a  wood 
burning  stove,  a  bean  sheller,  a  rice  mill,  a  corn  mill,  an 
electric  cane  press,  and  a  small  electric  motor  used  to  run 
the  other  equipment. 

According  to  Mr.  Fritz  the  main  reason  for  leaving  the 
south  and  moving  to  Tucuma  was  to  acquire  enough  land  to 
pass  on  to  his  sons  as  an  inheritance.   He  wanted  his  sons 
to  have  the  option  of  staying  in  farming  rather  than  having 
to  go  to  work  in  the  city  as  so  many  of  his  southern 
neighbors  had  been  forced  to  do.   This  was  the  only  major 
move  the  family  had  made  in  their  lives.   It  was  difficult 
to  leave  friends  and  family  behind.   Mr. Fritz  is  in  his 
early  50s,  Mrs.  Fritz  is  in  her  mid  40s.   They  have  two 
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daughters  and  three  sons.   The  eldest  child,  a  daughter  of 
23,  stayed  in  the  south  to  get  married. 

The  Fritzes  chose  a  plot  on  the  main  road  only  four  km 
from  the  mining  boom  town  of  Cuca.   At  the  time  they  bought 
their  farm  Cuca  was  at  its  peak.   Unlike  many  of  their 
fellow  colonists,  who  spent  several  months  in  town  before 
moving  out  to  the  lot,  the  Fritz  family  moved  directly  out 
to  their  farm  where  they  lived  in  a  makeshift  hut  of  thatch 
and  plastic  until  they  built  the  house.   Mr.  Fritz  and  his 
two  older  boys  (21  and  19)  were  able  to  do  most  of  the 
clearing  themselves.   They  did  hire  a  clearing  crew 
(US$300)  to  help  them  with  the  heavier  work.   Clearing  an 
area  of  virgin  forest  was  quite  a  bit  harder  than  the 
relatively  minor  clearing  and  burning  they  had  done  in  the 
south.   The  10  ha.  area  they  had  cleared  burned  only 
moderately  well.   In  order  to  be  able  to  reburn  before  the 
rains  came  they  hired  a  company  bulldozer  to  push  together 
the  major  areas  of  unburned  wood  ( ilherar )  .   This  v/ork  was 
expensive,  US$195  for  four  hours  of  work,  but  they  saw  it  as 
their  only  alternative  for  to  do  the  same  work  manually 
( coivara)  would  take  much  longer  and  probably  would  not  be 
completed  before  the  rainy  season  arrived.   In  the  end  they 
were  able  to  plant  six  ha.  of  rice,  corn,  beans,  and  manioc 
and  two  ha.  of  pasture.   In  the  south  they  had  10  cattle  and 
they  hope  to  have  cattle  here  as  well.   Two  ha.  returned  to 
brush  and  will  have  to  be  recleared  after  the  rains. 
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The  rice  harvest  was  good  despite  some  early  problems 
with  aphids.   Of  the  120  sacks  harvested  100  were  sold 
directly  to  local  miners  for  US$30  per  sack  (25%  more  than 
the  going  price  in  Tucuraa).   The  corn  produced  60  sacks,  all 
of  which  was  saved  to  feed  the  livestock.   Like  many  other 
farmers  in  the  area,  the  Fritzs'  bean  crop  suffered  from  too 
much  rain  and  much  of  it  rotted.   A  second  planting  did  much 
better,  bringing  in  a  20  sack  harvest.   They  sold  four  sacks 
to  local  miners  for  about  US$130  per  sack.   The  rest  of  the 
beans  were  saved  for  home  consumption  and  later  sale. 
Although  the  Fritz  family  arrived  too  late  to  receive 
preferential  funding  for  perennial  crops  they  were  able  to 
finance  six  ha.  of  rice  and  corn  for  about  US$600.   The 
beans  were  planted  later  on  the  same  land  without  financing. 

In  addition  to  these  annual  crops  the  family  raised  a 
wide  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables  around  the  homesite.   A 
small  roadside  stand  was  set  up  to  sell  some  of  the  garden 
production.   In  about  six  months  the  garden  brought  in 
US$400.   The  Fritzes  were  so  pleased  that  they  have  bought  a 
lot  in  the  new  gold  mining  town  of  Hanelao  from  which  they 
plan  to  market  vegetables  and  fruits.   The  Fritzes  exemplify 
those  colonists  who  have  benefited  most  from  a  central 
location  near  the  goldmines. 

The  family  has  been  plagued  by  malaria  almost  since  it 
arrived.   While  being  so  close  to  the  raining  area  has 
provided  them  with  a  marked  advantage  for  selling  their 
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agricultural  produce,  it  has  also  made  them  prime  candidates 
for  malaria  infection.   The  family  calculates  that  so  far 
they  have  spent  over  US$1,000  on  malaria  medication. 
Everyone  in  the  family,  except  for  the  eldest  daughter  v/ho 
returned  to  the  south  to  get  married,  has  had  malaria  at 
least  once.   Now  that  SUCAM  has  arrived  in  the  area  the 
family  feels  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  better  treatment 
at  a  more  reasonable  cost.   The  house  has  been  sprayed  and 
the  last  case  of  malaria  is  in  remission.   The  Fritz  family 
is  still  resentful  that  they  were  not  better  informed  by  the 
land  sales  agents  about  the  problems  of  malaria  in  the  area. 

Nilson 

Nilson  is  26  years  old  and  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Nilson's  family  at  one  time  worked  70  ha.  in  the  south,  but 
following  a  court  battle  with  a  larger  farmer  the  family, 
who  were  long  term  squatters,  lost  all  but  seven  ha.  of  the 
land.   That  land  was  not  enough  on  v/hich  to  make  a  living 
and  so  they  had  been  renting  an  additional  4  ha.  to  make 
ends  meet. 

In  order  to  improve  their  financial  situation,  Nilson's 
family  decided  to  move  to  the  frontier.   Nilson,  the  oldest 
son,  came  to  Tucuma  first  and,  after  finding  a  suitable 
plot,  he  returned  south.   A  downpayment  on  23  ha.  area  was 
made  in  late  1982.   This  payment  was  possible  from  the  sale 
of  the  seven  ha.  plot  in  the  south.   The  downpayment  was 
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US$400.   The  total  cost  of  the  land  was  US$2,050.  He  was 
expected  to  pay  the  balance  within  12  months. 

In  mid-July  1983  Nilson  arrived  in  Tucuma  with  his 
wife,  three  small  children,  and  a  few  possessions.   They  had 
traveled  on  a  chartered  bus  which  transported  potential 
colonists  to  the  frontier.   The  cost  of  the  move  was  US$220. 
Like  many  colonists  they  lived  in  the  Pioneer  Hotel  when 
they  first  arrived  in  Tucuma.  This  hotel  had  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  company  to  rent  rooms  at  reduced  rates 
to  new  colonists  until  they  had  set  up  their  farming 
operations  in  Tucuma.   Nilson's  wife  was  able  to  work 
washing  clothes  for  the  owner  of  the  hotel. 

Nilson  had  selected  a  piece  of  land  that  was  fairly 
flat.   One  of  his  dreams  was  to  have  a  mechanized  farm.   The 
family  had  never  owned  a  tractor  and  had  only  used  oxen. 
Nilson's  plan  was  to  clear  the  land  immediately,  and  get  in 
a  first  crop  before  the  rains  came.   He  hired  another  farmer 
with  a  chain  saw  to  help  him  and  cleared  three  ha.   The  cost 
of  clearing  was  US$13C.   Because  the  land  was  so  low,  and 
wet,  the  underbrush  dried  poorly  and  did  not  burn 
completely.   He  ended  up  with  a  field  so  poorly  burned  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  plant  it. 

By  early  August  he  was  desperate  because  the  rainy 
season  was  approaching.   His  solution  was  to  join  with  other 
farmers  who  found  themselves  in  a  similar  predicament  to 
petition  the  company  to  help  with  the  clearing.   The 
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previous  year  the  company  had  helped  farmers  in  this  way, 
and  allowed  them  to  pay  for  the  service  after  harvest  time. 
He  also  borrowed  US$630  from  the  bank  through  the  rural 
credit  program,  planning  to  plant  3  ha.  each  of  rice  and 
corn  (US$105  per  ha.). 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  company's  refusal  to 
clear  the  land  for  all  the  farmers  have  been  explained  in 
Chapter  II.   By  the  time  Nilson  learned  that  the  company 
would  not  clear  his  land,  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  other 
arrangements.   Nilson  told  rae  that  if  the  company  had 
refused  to  clear  the  land  in  the  first  place  then  he  would 
have  tried  to  clear  at  least  a  small  plot  by  himself.   Now 
he  had  no  options  for  planting  that  year. 

Nilson  began  to  take  a  series  of  odd  jobs  including 
repair  work  for  the  hotel  where  the  family  was  still  living. 
Part  of  his  salary  was  free  rent  for  the  whole  family.  The 
family  income  was  supplemented  by  the  bank  loan  which  had 
not  been  used  for  planting. 

In  early  1984  several  other  factors  complicated  life 
for  Nilson  and  his  family.   The  bank  loan  came  due,  and 
Nilson,  along  with  others,  was  blacklisted  for  not  using  the 
loan  properly.   About  this  time  his  parents  moved  to  Tucuma 
after  receiving  the  final  payment  on  their  southern  land. 
In  addition,  the  company  started  seeking  payment  on  the 
balance  of  his  land.   It  was  clear  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  make  the  12  month  deadline  for  final  payment. 
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First  Nilson  considered  leaving  the  area  with  his 
family.  He  would  try  to  sell  the  portion  of  his  land  that  he 
had  paid  for  and  turn  the  rest  over  to  the  company.   Instead 
Nilson  and  the  company  were  able  to  work  out  a  new  payment 
schedule . 

In  June  1984,  nearly  a  year  since  their  arrival  in 
Tucuma,  the  entire  family  still  lived  in  the  hotel,  and  his 
wife  and  mother  continued  to  work  there.   Nilson  and  his 
father  were  trying  to  reclear  a  portion  of  his  land.   Nilson 
decided  that  since  they  could  not  rely  on  a  bank  loan,  a 
crop  with  high  market  returns  like  vegetables  would  be  the 
only  way  to  recoup  some  of  their  losses.   While  vegetables 
can  provide  a  high  return  they  are  also  a  very  risky  crop. 
Nilson  was  especially  interested  in  tomatos  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  this  item  in  the  local  stores. 

These  portraits  of  five  families  demonstrate  that 
farmers  were  remarkably  adept  at  adapting  to  the  frontier 
situation.   Despite  the  many  constraints  associated  with 
moving  to  the  frontier  and  farming  in  a  new  area,  they  found 
ways  to  make  a  living  and  get  through  the  initial  period, 
with  greater  or  lesser  success.   The  farming  systems  they 
developed  reflected  their  own  resources,  their  goals  for  the 
frontier,  and  the  economic  realities  of  Tucuma  (the  gold 
economy  and  the  lack  of  special  credit  programs).   Most 
farmers  planted  annual  crops  both  because  of  local  demand 
and  rapid  returns  on  the  capital  investment.   Perennial 
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crops,  the  current  centerpiece  of  many  colonization  efforts 
in  Amazonia,  were  not  as  attractive  to  project  farmers. 
These  crops  take  a  relatively  long  time  to  produce.   The 
special  credit  and  marketing  programs  set  up  by  the 
government  as  an  incentive  to  farmers  to  plant  perennials 
suffered  drastic  cuts  as  a  result  of  the  Brazilian  economic 
crisis.   Most  farmers  concentrated  on  gaining  both 
subsistence  and  income  from  their  crops.   Both  colonization 
officials  and  local  extension  agents  emphasized 
diversification  as  the  key  to  long-term  success  of  project 
farmers.   It  remains  to  be  seen  if  there  will  be  a  gradual 
shift  from  the  emphasis  on  annuals  to  a  greater  emphasis  on 
perennials.   Colonization  officials  saw  the  return  of 
government  funding  for  these  crops  as  the  key  to  this  shift. 

The  importance  of  off-farm  work  in  subsidizing  the 
heavy  costs  of  establishing  a  farm  on  the  frontier  has  been 
observed.   The  gold  rush  economy  increased  farmers' 
opportunities  for  this  kind  of  work.   For  many  farmers,  the 
availability  of  these  options  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
survive  the  initial  period  on  the  frontier.   The  importance 
of  off-farm  work,  at  least  in  the  initial  period  of  colonist 
adjustment,  was  a  factor  that  the  colonization  firm  did  not 
take  into  consideration. 

The  biographical  sketches  presented  here  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  experiences,  goals,  and  behavior  of  Tucuma 
farmers.   Farmers  from  southern  Brazil  had  greater  expenses 
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in  moving  to  the  frontier  and  adjusting  to  the  new 
environment.   Some  farmers  like  Vito  and  Dona  Delia,  were 
able  to  accumulate  some  capital  on  the  frontier  which  they 
applied  toward  their  move  to  Tucuma.   Dona  Delia,  typical  of 
many  of  the  poor  frontier  farmers  outside  of  Tucuma,  had 
little  capital  and  labor  resources.   She  applied  what 
capital  she  had  to  buying  her  lot  in  Tucuma,  where  she  knew 
she  would  get  a  secure  title  to  her  land.   Early  arrivals  at 
Tucuma,  like  Renato,  received  more  technical  and  credit 
assistance  than  later  arrivals.   All  five  farmers  combined 
family  and  hired  labor.   For  the  Fritzes  and  Dona  Delia  the 
outside  labor  was  needed  only  for  the  heavy  work  of  forest 
clearing.   Renato  and  Vito  had  hired  hands  to  work  for  them 
on  a  more  permanent  basis.   Of  these  five  farmers,  four  had 
off-farm  activities  which  contributed  to  their  overall 
income.   For  Vito  these  off-farm  activities  represented  his 
primary  source  of  income. 

Nilson  is  a  good  example  of  those  farmers  who  were 
unable  to  clear  their  fields  for  planting  during  the  first 
year.   Without  a  first  harvest  these  farmers  were  forced  to 
seek  off-farm  work.   Subsequent  decapitalization ,  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  frontier  living,  made  it  that  much  more 
difficult  for  this  group  to  establish  a  farming  operation  in 
Tucuma.   They  were  forced  to  take  off-farm  jobs  which,  while 
helping  them  to  survive  on  a  daily  basis,  provided  no 
guarantee  that  they  would  eventually  return  to  farming. 
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Thus  the  businessman,  the  young  single  man,  the  two 
southern  farm  families,  and  the  poor  widov/  are  all  part  of 
the  diverse  group  of  colonists  at  Tucuma".   They  all  share 
the  hope  that  this  frontier  area  will  provide  them  with  the 
economic  opportunities  to  improve  their  standard  of  living. 
Moving  to  the  frontier  in  general,  and  the  choice  of  this 
colonization  area  in  particular,  is  part  of  their  overall 
strategy  for  economic  improvement. 


CHAPTER  VI 
CONCLUSION 

Frontier  expansion  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  has 
accelerated  rapidly  in  the  past  decade.   Private 
colonization  has  become  a  dominant  feature  in  certain 
frontier  areas.   The  A00,000  ha.  private  colonization 
project  of  Tucuma,  directed  by  the  Andrade  Gutierrez 
Construction  Company  (CONSAG),  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  southern  Para.   It  is  included  within  the  Carajas 
Development  project,  the  largest  pole  for  government 
sponsored  development  in  the  Amazon.   Tucuma  is  an  example 
of  the  Brazilian  Government's  efforts  to  utilize  private 
colonization  as  a  tool  for  small  farmer  settlement  in  the 
Amazon . 

Prior  to  the  colonization  firm's  acquisition  of  this 
area  in  the  late  1970s,  the  region's  only  occupants  were 
Kayapo  Indians,  residents  of  the  traditional  riverine 
community  of  Sao  Felix  do  Xingu,  Amazon  peasant  families 
(caboclos )  living  along  the  Xingu  and  Fresco  Rivers,  and  a 
few  wandering  gold  and  tin  prospectors.   Frontier  dynamics 
began  to  change  dramatically  when  CONSAG  began  to  build  the 
state  highway  (PA-279)  that  would  connect  the  area  to  the 
crossroad  town  of  Xinguara  and  the  rest  of  Brazil. 
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When  the  road  arrived  in  1981  the  area  was  opened  up  to 
a  wide  range  of  interest  groups.   Lumber,  one  of  the  first 
resources  exploited  in  the  area,  provided  temporary  jobs  for 
many  poor  migrants.   The  town  of  Agua  Azul,  between  Xinguara 
and  Tucuma,  grew  up  around  several  large  lumber  firms. 
Cattle  ranches,  a  dominant  feature  on  the  frontier  in  the 
late  1970s,  occupied  large  areas  along  the  state  road. 
Landless  farmers,  many  from  the  nearby  states  of  Goias  and 
Maranhao,  were  moving  westward  into  southern  Para  along  the 
new  highways. 

In  southern  Para  violent  conflicts  often  broke  out 
between  large  landowners  and  landless  farmers  competing  for 
land.   Before  the  arrival  of  the  road  to  the  Municipality  of 
Sao  Felix  do  Xingu,  migrants  had  arrived  on  boat  and  plane 
to  the  municipal  seat.  By  1982  GETAT  had  begun  to  distribute 
rural  lots  in  Ourilandia.   In  1984  they  came  to  Sao  Felix  do 
Xingu  to  begin  the  process  of  land  regularization  there.   In 
the  Carajas  project  a  major  government-sponsored 
resettlement  scheme  is  now  being  carried  out  by  GETAT.   The 
plan  calls  for  the  settlement  of  over  1,000  landless  farmers 
from  areas  of  land  conflict  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

By  1981  the  rich  gold  strike  at  Serra  Pelada  was 
attracting  miners  from  all  over  Brazil.   The  gold  rush  in 
southern  Para  had  begun.   Work  in  the  Carajas  mining  complex 
continued  as  Brazil  opened  up  one  of  the  largest  iron  ore 
reserves  in  the  world.   A  railroad  was  built  that  would 
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carry  the  ore  from  Carajas  to  a  new  port  facility  in  Sao 
Luis,  Maranhao.   By  the  end  of  1981  many  gold  miners  were 
moving  into  Tucuraa.   The  squatter  community  of  Ourilandia, 
founded  by  miners  in  1981,  rapidly  grew  to  a  town  of  close 
to  10,000  inhabitants.   In  addition  to  the  gold  mining  towns 
and  camps,  two  other  forms  of  settlement  developed:  the 
company  town  of  Tucuma,  and  groups  of  farm  households 
surrounding  the  town  and  scattered  along  the  major  roads. 

People  migrate  to  the  frontier  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.   In  general  there  is  the  expectation  that  they  will 
be  able  to  improve  their  financial  situation  on  the 
frontier.   Migration  is  often  linked  to  events  in  the  areas 
of  origin.   The  gold  rush  brought  a  great  deal  of  economic 
activity  to  the  area  at  a  time  when  the  nation  as  a  whole 
was  experiencing  one  of  the  worst  economic  recessions  in  its 
history.   Many  of  the  miners  had  at  one  time  been  small 
farmers  or  agricultural  laborers  in  the  states  of  Goias  and 
MaranhSo.   They  felt  that  their  chances  of  making  some  money 
were  better  in  the  mines  than  in  farm  work.   In  1983  a 
severe  drought  in  the  northeast  entered  its  fifth  year  and 
expanded  into  new  areas  including  much  of  western  Maranhao. 
Many  of  the  migrants  in  Ourilandia  and  Tucuraa  had  spent  time 
in  other  communities  (Xinguara,  Agua  Azul,  Reden^ao,  Rio 
Maria,  Concie9ao  do  Araguia)  along  the  roads  that  penetrate 
the  region  from  the  south  and  east.   As  the  economic 
conditions  in  these  communities  became  more  difficult  they 
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moved  on  along  the  road.   Some  v/ere  small  merchants,  others 
had  been  laborers  in  sawmills  that  had  closed  down  or 
relocated.   Some  were  miners  whose  mining  areas  had  become 
exhausted . 

The  stated  goal  of  the  government's  policy  of  private 
agricultural  colonization  is  to  settle  small  and 
medium-sized  farmers  in  frontier  areas.   Although  these 
farmers  do  not  form  a  homogenous  group,  there  are  several 
characteristics  that  distinguish  this  group  from  the 
squatter  and  the  landless  farmer:  1)  they  own  land,  2)  they 
have  some  farm  management  experience,  3)  they  have  more 
capital  resources.   For  colonization  officials  the  southern 
farmer,  who  is  thought  to  be  progressive  (interested  in 
modern  farming  techniques),  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
rural  credit  system  and  co-operatives,  and  interested  in  the 
production  of  cash  crops  for  the  market,  is  the  ideal 
version  of  this  type  of  farmer.   Moran  (1975)  reports  that 
Transamazon  colonization  officials  thought  the  southern 
farmer  of  European  origin  would  be  a  positive  influence  on 
less  progressive  northeastern  and  Amazon  peasant  farmers. 

In  reality  the  only  significant  criterion  for  buying 
farm  land  in  a  private  colonization  area  is  the  financial 
resource  base  of  the  farmer.   Under  these  circumstances 
colonist  selection  based  on  any  other  criteria  that  might 
relate  to  successful  farming  on  the  frontier  is  eliminated. 
In  Tucuma,  four  of  the  colonist-farmers  (7%)  had  no  previous 
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agricultural  experience  of  any  type.   Another  four  farmers 
had  only  minimal  experience  in  farming. 

Social  scientists  examining  the  patterns  of  land 
accumulation  on  the  frontier  often  focus  on  the  competition 
for  land  between  squatters  and  large  land  owners  (Martins 
1980,  Foweraker  1981,  Schmink  1981,  1982,  Wood  1983).   Small 
farmers  at  the  Tucuma  colonization  project  do  not  fit  neatly 
into  the  typology  which  pits  squatters  against  large  scale 
capitalist  interests  with  land  holdings  on  the  frontier. 
The  ethnographic  description  of  this  frontier  area  reveals 
that  small  farmers  and  other  migrants  in  the  project  area 
occupy  different  places  within  the  society's  economic 
structure  at  different  points  in  their  lives.   Some  farmers 
have  become  gold  miners,  many  miners  were  once  farmers, 
merchants  have  become  farmers,  and  farmers  have  become  small 
businessmen.   These  occupational  categories  do  not 
necessarily  represent  distinct  cultural  groups  and  refer  to 
what  Leeds  (1977)  calls  roles. 

While  the  opposition  of  small  farmer  to  large 
capitalist  is  too  general  to  account  for  the  complex 
relationship  that  exists  between  these  farmers  and  the 
colonization  firm,  it  does  offer  some  basic  guidelines  for 
analysis.   The  Andrade  Gutierrez  construction  firm  is 
certainly  a  large  capitalist  enterprise.   The  colonization 
project  represents  only  one  of  over  40  projects  (both 
completed  and  current)  in  which  the  company  has  been 
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involved  since  1967  in  the  Legal  Amazon.   The  majority  of 
these  projects  are  standard  construction  contracts.   The 
Krimet  experimental  farm  and  the  Tucuma  project  were  the 
only  efforts  that  brought  the  company  into  direct  contact 
with  such  groups  as  farmers,  miners,  and  other  frontier 
migrants . 

Many  of  CONSAG's  actions  were  fairly  representative  of 
the  tactics  used  by  large  enterprises  to  protect  their 
interests.   These  included  expelling  miners,  maintenance  of 
a  security  force  to  keep  undesirable  groups  out  of  the  area, 
threats  of  legal  action,  and  out  of  court  settlements  with 
other  claimants  to  project  land.   Rarely  did  the  company 
have  to  resort  to  outright  violence,  although  the  threat  was 
always  there.   Because  of  its  powerful  connections  with  the 
federal  government  and  because  of  the  government  support 
given  the  project,  CONSAG  was  fairly  confident  that  it  could 
win  in  any  dispute. 

CONSAG's  relationship  with  the  farmers  who  were  to  buy 
farms  in  Tucum'S,  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  project, 
was  different  from  its  relationship  with  the  miners  and 
other  poor  migrants  in  the  area.    Tucuma,  and  other  private 
colonization  firms,  helped  protect  their  colonists  from  the 
land  conflicts  that  affect  other  small  farmers.   This  was 
one  reason  farmers  were  attracted  to  Tucuma.   Yet  there  were 
several  ways  in  which  these  small  farmers  were  linked  to  the 
landless  peasants  who  were  excluded  from  the  project.   Some 
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of  the  colonists  now  in  Tucuraa  moved  into  southern  Para'  over 
a  decade  ago.   They  followed  the  movement  of  colonists  along 
the  roads  that  penetrated  the  area.   Some  were  at  one  time 
sharecroppers,  others  had,  at  times,  lost  all  or  part  of 
their  land  in  ownership  disputes.   Others  arrived  as 
landless  farmers  to  the  Xinguara  area  and  were  given  plots 
by  GETAT.   V/hen  this  land  became  unproductive  they  sold  it 
and  moved  on.   Even  some  of  the  colonists  from  southern 
Brazil  had  suffered  outright  losses  of  their  land. 

The  case  of  southern  Brazil,  where  two  thirds  of  the 
farmer-colonists  came  from,  is  especially  important.   Many 
small  farmers  in  southern  Brazil  are  being  forced  out  of  the 
area  by  a  combination  of  factors.   Modern  agribusiness 
farming  has  provided  a  model  for  the  development  of  Brazil's 
agricultural  south.   This  means  an  increased  emphasis  on 
large  mechanized  farms  relying  heavily  on  chemical  inputs 
(fertilizer  and  pesticides)  and  fossil  fuels.   In  recent 
years  the  value  of  farm  land  in  southern  Brazil  has 
increased  dramatically,  exceeding  US$1,000  per  ha.  in  some 
places.   Rural  credit  interest  rates  in  southern  Brazil  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  nation  (often  as  much  as  150%). 
Many  programs  designed  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  fertilizer 
and  other  costs  to  farmers  have  been  reduced.   The  end 
result  of  this  is  that  many  small  farmers  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  larger  farmers.   The 
number  of  small  farmers  has  increased  while  the  size  of 
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individual  land  holdings  has  dropped.   The  subdivision  of 
farms  through  inheritance  has  contributed  to  this  situation. 

In  many  areas  traditional  settlement  patterns  have 
favored  larger  farmers  in  several  ways.   In  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  for  example,  larger  farmers  with  wheat  and  cattle 
operations  occupied  the  relatively  flat  plateau  areas,  while 
smaller  farmers,  with  mixed  corn  and  hog  farms,  occupied  the 
valleys  and  slopes.   Many  small  farmers,  even  when  they  had 
the  capital  to  buy  machinery,  could  not  mechanize  large 
portions  of  their  farms. 

Rural  electrification  projects,  hailed  as  a  step  toward 
a  modern  agricultural  south,  had  a  negative  impact  on  many 
small  farmers.   The  valley  areas  that  would  be  flooded 
following  the  construction  of  the  dams  needed  for  rural 
electrification  were  primarily  occupied  by  small  farmers. 
Farmers  were  usually  given  a  choice  of:  1)  accepting  the 
government  price  for  their  land,  or  2)  trading  their  land 
for  government  land  elsewhere  in  Brazil.   Most  farmers 
preferred  to  take  the  government's  money  and  buy  land 
elsewhere. 

Because  small  farmers  were  not  able  to  buy  more  land 
and  better  equipment  in  order  to  compete  effectively  with 
the  larger  farmers  they  became  more  sensitive  to  natural 
disasters  which  they  might  have  been  able  to  survive  under 
other  circumstances.   A  series  of  dry  spells,  in  certain 
areas  of  the  south,  and  floods  in  other  areas,  resulted  in 
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several  years  of  poor  harvests.   Small  farmers  who  did  not 
have  enough  capital  to  survive  these  hard  times  were  often 
forced  to  sell  their  land  and  move  to  cities  or  to  the 
frontier . 

For  the  small  farmer  who  is  being  forced  out  of 
southern  Brazil,  private  colonization  projects  provide  an 
opportunity  to  continue  farming  and  maybe  even  expand  their 
farming  operation.   For  many  this  is  a  better  alternative 
than  moving  to  the  city,  on  the  one  hand,  or  attempting  to 
acquire  land  on  the  frontier  as  an  independent  agent  without 
the  support  of  a  large  colonization  firm,  on  the  other. 

Colonization  firms  have  a  unique  relationship  with  the 
land.   They  do  not  own  it  outright  but  have  a  title  to 
colonize  it  which  allows  them  to  treat  the  land  as  if  they 
own  it.   The  government  sells  the  land  cheaply  with  the 
agreement  that  within  a  specified  time  (usually  10  to  15 
years)  the  firm  will  settle  farmers  in  the  area.   During 
this  time  the  firm  retains  access  to  a  large  area  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  excludes  landless  farmers.   The 
government  retains  the  right  to  repossess  the  area  if  the 
colonization  firm  fails  to  accomplish  its  objective.   There 
are  a  variety  of  ways  a  colonization  firm  can  exploit  the 
resources  of  the  project  area.   In  addition  to  selling  land 
CONSAG  is  exploiting  the  area's  lumber  resources.   Some 
colonization  firms  design  their  projects  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  exploit  the  area  even  after  the  project  is 
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completed.   Sometimes  this  involves  a  monopoly  over  the 
buying,  refining,  transporting,  and  selling  of  the  harvest 
of  project  farmers  (Jatene  1983). 

Colonization  companies  were  often  able  to  obtain  large 
farms  of  their  own  in  the  area.   The  experimental  farm  at 
Krimet  was  the  private  property  of  CONSAG.   The  colonization 
firm  of  Vila  Rica  had  large  private  farms  owned  by  the 
company  located  throughout  the  project  area.   Some  of  these 
areas  had  been  acquired  for  cattle  ranching  and  later 
converted  to  small  farm  plots.   In  Tucuma  certain  lots 
(about  10%  of  the  project  area)  are  designated  as  technical 
reserve  areas  and  not  for  sale.   Once  the  lots  surrounding 
these  reserves  have  been  sold  and  the  price  of  land  has  gone 
up,  these  lots  can  then  be  sold  at  a  considerable  profit. 
Within  the  colonization  project  occupation  by  small  farmers 
is  essential  to  giving  project  land  a  value.   CONSAG  also 
donated  about  10%  of  the  farm  plots  in  section  1  to  GETAT 
for  distribution  to  landless  farmers.   This  was  not, 
however,  a  common  practice  among  colonization  firms.   By  the 
time  I  left  Tucuma,  in  mid-1984,  these  lots  had  not  yet  been 
distributed . 

The  case  study  of  the  Tucuma  project  presented  here 
illustrates  the  complexity  of  adaptation  on  the  frontier. 
Constraints  to  frontier  adaptation  included  limitations  of 
the  physical  environment  such  as  poor  soil  quality,  new 
crops  to  plant,  unfamiliar  climatic  patterns,  and  the 
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presence  of  new  pests  and  diseases,  in  particular,  malaria. 
These  problems  were  complicated  by  the  farmer's 
unf amiliarity  with  the  local  environment.   Many  farmers,  for 
example,  were  unfamiliar  with  the  clearing  of  virgin 
tropical  forest.   Socioeconomic  constraints  included  market 
competition  from  more  established  farming  areas,  the  costs 
associated  with  frontier  farming,  the  lack  of  special  rural 
credit  programs,  and  the  high  rate  of  inflation  and  the 
scarcity  of  labor  brought  about  by  the  gold  rush  economy. 
Problems  like  the  inflation  rate,  the  lack  of  credit 
programs,  and  the  difficulty  many  farmers  have  had  selling 
their  land  in  the  south  were  directly  linked  to  the 
Brazilian  economic  crisis.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  difficult  economic  situation  in  most  of  Brazil  has 
forced  many  people  to  move  to  the  frontier. 

Most  of  these  problems  are  not  new  to  Amazonian 
colonization  schemes.   As  elsewhere,  colonists  have  had  to 
adapt  to  these  and  other  constraints  using  a  variety  of 
strategies.   The  existence  of  a  well-conceived  colonization 
plan  supported  by  a  private  firm  did  not  preclude  these 
problems.   My  focus  was  concerned  necessarily  with  problems 
faced  in  the  early  years  of  colonization. 

All  frontiers  are  different,  offering  a  specific  mix  of 
opportunities  and  constraints  at  specific  points  in  time. 
Miller  (1979)  talks  of  the  Transamazon  highway  boom.  This 
era  of  lavish  spending  associated  with  a  major  construction 
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project  provided  many  jobs  for  local  people.   Margolis 
(1973)  documents  the  coffee  boom  in  Parana.   Colonization 
projects,  public  or  private,  provide  land.   As  roads  are 
constructed  other  resources  become  more  accessable.   Before 
the  recent  mining  boom  many  towns  along  the  road  depended  to 
large  degree  on  the  lumber  companies  that  had  come  to 
explore  the  vast  reserves  of  hardwoods.   People  are 
attracted  to  frontiers  because  of  the  opportunities  they 
offer.   The  factors  that  make  this  frontier  unique  are  the 
gold  rush  and  the  presence  of  a  private  colonization 
project.   The  fact  that  the  project  began  at  the  time  of  a 
national  level  economic  crisis  is  also  an  important  factor. 

Many  migrants  to  TucumS  came  hoping  to  benefit  from  the 
gold  rush  economy.   In  the  beginning  the  colonization  firm 
tried  to  keep  the  miners  out  of  the  project.   They  were 
afraid  that  farmer-colonists  might  see  the  miners  as 
potential  squatters  or  that  they  might  ruin  the  farm  land  in 
some  other  way.   Despite  these  fears,  however,  and  although 
the  gold  mining  boom  may  turn  out  to  be  temporary,   it  has 
made  continued  project  growth  in  this  initial  period  of 
colonization  possible.   This  translates  into  land  sales  for 
the  company,  a  more  prosperous  local  economy  offering 
off-farm  employment,  and  a  market  for  farmer's  crops.   This 
temporary  boost  to  the  local  economy  helped  to  ease  a  number 
of  other  problems  faced  by  the  colonization  company. 
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The  company  suffered  from  the  economic  crisis  in 
several  ways.   First,  initial  outlays  in  project 
infrastructure  and  personnel  had  to  be  curtailed  as  the 
company  tightened  its  financial  belt  and  laid  off  v;orkers. 
This  meant  that  later  project  growth  and  maintenance  had  to 
proceed  with  less  assistance.   Second,  the  economic  slump 
seriously  undermined  efforts  to  recruit  southern  colonists, 
who  were  unable  to  sell  their  land  and  move  to  the  frontier. 
Third,  because  the  Tucuma  Project  was  within  the  development 
area  of  the  Grande  Carajas  Project,  the  company  had  counted 
on  many  special  lines  of  credit  which,  however,  did  not 
materialize.   In  addition,  the  national  ramifications  of  the 
economic  crisis  resulted  in  an  overall  decline  in  the  large 
government  construction  projects  which  were  the  company's 
primary  sustenance. 

For  the  farmer,  the  local  market  for  crops,  based  on 
the  gold  rush,  filled  the  gap  created  by  the  virtual 
collapse  of  government  credit  programs  that  were  intended  to 
implement  the  policy  of  agricultural  development  in  the 
Amazon.   A  negative  aspect  of  the  gold  rush  was  the  high 
inflation  in  cost  of  all  goods  and  services.   Labor  was  not 
only  expensive  but  often  scarce.   Labor  was  also  affected  by 
the  high  incidence  of  malaria.   Those  farmers  that  became 
self-sufficient  in  terras  of  their  consumption  and  labor 
needs  while  taking  advantage  of  the  high  prices  for  their 
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crops  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the 
gold  economy  while  avoiding  most  of  its  disadvantages. 

Another  negative  aspect  of  the  gold  rush  is  that  it 
causes  a  great  amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  local  economy. 
Many  people  are  only  interested  in  temporary,  short-term 
investments.   Migrants  are  prepared  to  leave  the  area  as 
soon  as  the  gold  boom  begins  to  decline.   One  question  on 
the  minds  of  all  colonists  is  what  will  happen  when  the  gold 
mines  run  dry.   Even  as  ray  time  in  the  field  drew  to  a  close 
the  signs  of  a  down  turn  in  the  gold  rush  were  in  evidence. 
The  costs  of  mining  continued  to  increase  as  the  price  of 
gold  continued  to  drop  on  the  world  market.   It  is  possible 
that  Tucuma  will  see  the  bust  inherent  in  the  boom-bust 
cycles  of  the  Amazon  economy.   The  area  of  southern  Para  is 
rich  in  gold,  and  other  deposits  Avfill  be  found,  but  these 
may  not  be  within  the  Tucuma  area. 

Company  officials  hope  that  farmers  will  be  able  to 
adjust  to  the  decline  of  the  gold  economy  by  gradually 
shifting  part  of  their  production  to  perennial  crops.   In 
addition  it  is  hoped  that  a  market  will  be  found  for  food 
crops  in  the  other  urban  centers  that  are  emerging 
throughout  the  area  of  southern  Para,  in  particular  the  huge 
mining  complex  at  Carajas.   Such  institutions  as  the  newly 
formed  farmer's  co-op  (COPERTUC)  will  be  important  in  this 
shift. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  promised  government  credit 
programs  become  a  reality  in  order  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 
frontier  settlement  by  the  small  farmers  in  Tucuma  and  other 
projects  like  it.   Given  the  importance  of  this  frontier 
area  and  the  central  nature  of  private  colonization  in 
government  policy  to  develop  the  frontier  it  is  probable 
that  this  assistance  will  return  gradually  as  Brazil 
recovers  from  the  present  economic  crisis.   It  is  also 
important  for  private  colonization  firms  to  make  it  clear  to 
farmers  just  how  much  it  costs  to  move  to  the  frontier  and 
establish  a  viable  farming  operation  there. 

The  Tucuma  Project  has  many  advantages  over  nonproject 
areas.   These  advantages  are  likely  to  be  important  in  the 
long  run.   Even  in  a  time  of  economic  crisis  the  fact  that  a 
large  and  powerful  company  was  directing  the  project  put 
local  colonists  in  a  position  of  advantage  relative  to  other 
farmers.   The  advantages  of  good  soils  and  the  project's 
strategic  location  near  the  huge  Carajas  enterprise  have 
already  been  discussed.   In  addition,  the  company  has 
lobbied  for  preferential  credit  terms  for  its  colonists. 
The  local  EMATER  office,  with  two  agricultural 
extentionists ,  one  agricultural  engineer,  and  a  social 
worker,  is  by  far  the  best  equipped  in  the  area.   The 
project  is  able  to  maintain  this  team  because  it  provides 
them  with  an  office,  a  jeep,  and  helps  pay  their  salary. 
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At  this  juncture,  three  years  after  the  initiation  of 
the  project,  can  Tucuma  be  called  a  success?   On  one  level 
it  is  too  early  to  judge  the  Tucuma  project  which  has  15 
years  to  complete  the  colonization  process.   The  long  terra 
success  will  depend  not  only  on  land  sales  but  on  the 
ability  of  farmer  colonists  to  develop  a  sustainable 
agriculture  in  the  project  area.   The  company's  strategy  was 
to  build  the  project  as  rapidly  as  possible.   Through  the 
creation  of  legitimate  local  groups  (ACTUC,  the 
Subpref ecture,  and  COPERTUC)  that  could  lobby  state 
authorities  for  aid,  the  company  hoped  to  pass  the  burden  of 
project  support  on  to  the  state.   The  principal  reason 
CONSAG  sought  to  foster  local  autonomy  in  Tucuma  was  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  financial  burden  to  the  company  and 
avoid  the  creation  of  a  dependent  relationship  with  the 
colonists. 

The  Tucuma  project  suffered  from  poor  direction  when 
engineers  with  little  prior  experience  in  dealing  with  other 
social  groups  ran  the  project  as  if  it  were  a  construction 
camp.   Poor  communications  between  colonists, 

administrators,  and  sales  agents  resulted  in  bad  feelings  on 
all  sides.   The  project  lacked  a  relatively  stable 
colonization  team  to  see  the  project  through  to  its 
completion.   In  the  first  three  years  of  the  Tucuma  project 
there  were  four  different  directors  of  colonization  and  a 
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substantial  turnover  of  personnel.   The  creation  of  local 
entities,  like  a  prefect,  should  help  relieve  this  problem. 

In  general  the  company  underestimated  the  time  it  would 
take  to  carry  out  a  large  colonization  project.   It  now 
appears  that  the  completion  of  the  first  section  (over  one 
third  of  the  total  project  area)  will  take  quite  a  bit 
longer  than  was  originally  planned.   The  initial  six-year 
deadline  for  the  first  section  has  already  been  extended  to 
eight  years  with  INCRA.   In  the  short  run  the  colonization 
firm  can  call  the  project  a  success  if  it  is  able  to  sell 
enough  property  to  make  a  profit. 

Long  terra  success  v/ill  also  have  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  farmer  retention  in  the  project.   Thus  far  the  rate 
of  farmer-colonist  turnover  is  roughly  14%.   About  half  of 
those  farmers  that  left  their  farms  did  so  because  they 
thought  they  could  make  more  money  in  some  other  occupation. 
The  other  half  left  the  project  to  return  home.   The  major 
reasons  for  leaving  in  order  of  importance  were:  1)  family 
problems  back  home,  2)  health  problems,  3)  financial 
problems.   This  group  does  not  include  the  farmers  in  the 
nonproductive  group  described  in  the  previous  chapter.   The 
nonproductive  farmers  have  not  even  established  their 
farming  operation  on  the  frontier.   Clearly  some  have  chosen 
not  to  do  so  while  others  have  been  forced  into  off-farm 
work . 
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If  project  success  or  failure  can  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  colonization  firm  has  accomplished  their 
own  stated  goals  for  settling  farmers  in  the  area,  then,  in 
the  short  term,  the  Tucuma  project  has  been  a  failure. 
Given  the  drop  in  farmer-colonists  coming  to  the  project,  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  financial  problems  the  company  has 
suffered,  they  are  far  from  recouping  their  total  investment 
in  Tucuma  through  land  sales  alone. 

In  the  end  the  biggest  beneficiaries  of  private 
colonization  may  be  the  private  colonization  firms 
themselves.   Private  colonization  continues  to  offer  great 
opportunities  for  profit.   Some  colonization  firms  like  Vila 
Rica  in  Mato  Grosso  were  able  to  turn  land  purchased  for 
cattle  ranching  into  colonization  projects.   The  system  of 
permuta  or  exchange,  practiced  by  many  colonization 
companies,  provides  a  direct  link  between  land  and  farmers 
in  southern  Brazil  and  the  colonization  projects  in 
Amazonia.   Here  the  colonization  firm  gives  the  colonist  a 
plot  of  land  on  the  frontier  equal  in  value  to  the  land  the 
farmer  was  leaving  in  the  south.   It  is  unlikely  that 
colonization  firms  would  stay  in  the  business  if  they  were 
not  turning  a  profit.   Private  colonization  is  particularly 
attractive  in  this  time  of  economic  crisis.   CONSAG  is  even 
considering  the  development  of  another  private  colonization 
effort  in  iMato  Grosso.   CONSAG  has  also  been  contracted  by 
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the  government  to  put  in  most  of  the  physical  infrastructure 
for  the  GETAT  sponsored  resettlement  project  in  Carajas. 

The  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  private 
colonization  firms  on  the  frontier  and  the  various  factors 
that  combine  to  force  small  farmers  out  of  their  home  areas 
are  all  related  to  the  agribusiness  model  on  which  Brazilian 
agricultural  policy  is  based.   V/hile  private  colonization 
provides  an  alternative  for  small  and  medium-sized  farmers 
leaving  their  areas  of  origin,  it  contributes  to  the  early 
closure  of  the  frontier  to  the  landless  farmer.   At  the  same 
time  private  colonization  provides  a  convenient  v/ay  of 
removing  small  farmers  from  areas  like  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
where  large  mechanized  farms  are  replacing  the  small  farmer. 
Small  southern  farmers  recognize  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  have  to  get  out  of  farming  if  they  stay  in  these  areas. 
Many  feel  that  it  is  better  to  make  a  choice  to  leave  now 
rather  than  wait  for  the  government  to  make  the  decision  for 
them.   Some  farmers  had  already  been  relocated  once  when  the 
government  moved  them  out  of  an  area  where  a  dam  was  to  be 
built.   Because  the  farmers  see  the  choice  to  leave  as  their 
own,  the  government  is  able  to  move  the  farmers  out  of  the 
area  with  a  minimum  of  conflict.   In  this  sense  private 
colonization  is  part  of  the  process  whereby  land  on  the 
frontier  is  distributed,  ostensibly  to  ameliorate  social 
tensions,  in  order  to  avoid  altering  the  land  tenure  system 
in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  land  in  many  nonfrontier 
areas  in  Brazil  could  be  better  utilized.   It  has  always 
been  easier  for  the  Brazilian  government  to  open  up  new 
frontier  areas  to  agriculture  than  to  make  better  use  of  its 
existing  agricultural  areas.   Under  the  weight  of  the 
present  economic  crisis  the  Brazilian  government  is  unlikely 
to  slow  down  the  pace  of  frontier  expansion.   Brazil  needs 
cash  crops  like  cacau,  rubber,  guarana,  and  black  pepper  for 
export  to  help  service  the  interest  on  its  100  billion 
dollar  debt,  currently  the  world's  largest  debt. 

The  model  farming  operations  in  both  Tucuma  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  bear  some  other  similarities  to  each  other. 
Both  emphasize  crops  for  the  export  market,  soybeans  in  one 
case  and  perennial  cash  crops  like  rubber  and  cacao  in  the 
other.   Government  programs  have  been  designed  to  support 
these  crops.   Brazil  also  needs  food  crops  to  feed  a  growing 
population.   This  need  grows  in  importance  as  areas  that 
produce  the  majority  of  food  crops  are  turned  over  to  the 
production  of  such  cash  crops  as  soybeans.   While  Brazil  has 
become  a  world  leader  in  the  export  of  soybeans  it  must  now 
import  black  beans  to  feed  its  people. 

With  respect  to  the  Amazon,  one  of  the  last  frontier 
areas  in  Brazil,  the  question  remains  of  how  best  to  utilize 
the  area  for  agriculture.   The  debate  of  whether  or  not  the 
Amazon  can  support  sustainable  agriculture  is  likely  to  go 
on  for  a  long  time.   The  shifting  agriculture  practiced  by 
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native  peoples  is  the  only  form  of  agriculture  that  has  been 
shown  to  have  long-term  sustainabili ty ,   These  models  must 
be  built  upon.   An  agriculture  that  replicates  the  forest 
ecosystem  offers  additional  possibilites .   Tree  crops 
combined  with  annual  and  perennial  crops  can  provide 
protection  against  erosion  and  advantages  of  rain  forest 
nutrient  cycling  that  are  lost  in  raonocropping . 

Moran  (1981)  stresses  that  the  Amazon  is  composed  of 
many  microenvironments .   What  is  appropriate  for  one  area 
may  not  be  appropriate  for  another  area.   Even  within  the 
Tucuma  area  there  are  variations  in  terras  of  soil  quality 
and  rainfall.   Areas  must  be  be  studied  and  recommendations 
made  on  a  case  by  case  basis.   Certain  areas  of  the  Amazon 
do  offer  possibilities  for  small  farmers.   Tucuma  has  some 
of  the  best  soils  in  the  Amazon  and  so  has  the  potential  for 
supporting  small  farmers. 

The  Amazon  frontier  continues  to  be  thought  of  by 
policy  makers  as  a  short  term  solution  to  many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  nation.   Unless  major  changes  are  made 
in  Amazon  frontier  policy,  changes  that  see  the  landless 
farmer  as  part  of  the  solution  rather  than  part  of  the 
problem,  it  is  likely  that  the  same  inequalities  found 
elsewhere  in  rural  Brazil  will  be  replicated  on  the 
frontier.   It  is  not  simply  enough  to  provide  these  farmers 
with  land,  though  this  is  an  important  first  step.   If 
financial  aid  and  technical  advice  do  not  go  hand  in  hand 
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these  farmers  are  likely  to  end  up  moving  on  as  soon  as 
their  resources  wear  thin.   Small  farm  agriculture  certainly 
seems  more  appropriate  than  large  cattle  ranches  to  the 
government's  stated  goals  of  establishing  permanent  farming 
communities  in  the  Amazon. 
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